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By William Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


OSPHORUS, Coevorden, Oxford, Buffalo! In 
their storied and classic names is an image of 
that creature which in the ancient world was the em-, 
blem of agriculture, of food and fertility. Between 
plow and altar, ever ready for labor or for sacrifice, 
stood the ox, patient and strong. With each place 
in the quartet are associated the glories of water and 
passage across it, meaning communication between 
men and otherwise separated countries and conti- 
nents. With the Bosphorus is linked the classic 
myth which binds together Asia and Europe. At 
Coevorden, or the Cow's Ford, was the gateway out 
of the Germanic forest world into Netherlands, whence 
men sailed to the distant isles and across oceans. 
With Oxford on the Isis rises the picture of learn- 
ing’s triumphant exodus out of the darkness of 
ignorance into fresh mornings of knowledge. Our 
American Buffalo, at the center of the great northern 
waters, is our Bosphorus. Yet have we not only the 
municipality itself, but in the Rainbow City within 
its bounds—the Pan-American Exposition—the frui- 
tion of toil and patience, the result of labor and sacri- 
fice, and the symbol of brotherhood. 
ee 

To one visitor, at least, who saw the new city by 
the Niagara River, in both the night glory and the 
morning radiance, it seemed the evangel of peace 
and the symbol of the new Jerusalem that has come, 
is ever coming, and will come upon the earth. 
‘* Made ready as a bride adorned for her husband,’ 
was the thought, as I saw it in smiling freshness. 

Arriving at sunset, I saw in the west the glorious 
clouds, pile on pile, looking like the mighty struc- 
tures of jeweled Babylon rising to the zenith. As 
the domes of white vapor, at first shot through with 
golden light and rosy tints, changed to gloom in the 
gathering darkness and thunderous air which _ por- 
tended a storm, I could think only of the many and 
awful battle summers of the past, when in this very 
region—the Western Door of the Long House of the 
great Iroquois Confederacy, and key to a continent— 
After 
the Iroquois and Algonquin, in the age of stone, had 


men red and white made of it a slaughter pen. 


contended, the struggle followed between the Latin 
and the Germanic idea of civilization, represented by 


men undér the Bourbon lilies of France and the 


double cross of Great Britain. Later, American and 
British dyed the soil with blood. In the waning of 


the sunset glow of battle red and angry clouds, | 


beheld the symbol of what had waxed old and was 
passing away. Yet when all the west had become a 
black void, and the sky covered with a pall, all un- 
expectedly the new city of peace threw on her robes 
of illumination. When the great central tower be- 
came one soaring peak of ethereal fire, I seemed to 
see the triumph of the olive branch. Here rose in 
air a true emblem of that holy city that is yet to be 
built in all the earth, to show to the nations that 
‘‘the tabernacle of God is with and the 
‘« nations shall learn war no more."’ 
* be 

When night was over, the wind-blown clouds hav- 
ing brought no storm, and the sky was revealed as a 
sapphire, I walked in the cool delicious air and soft 
sunshine again into the Rainbow City. Then all the 
wonderful colors and chaste beauty appeared in their 
full loveliness, calling forth thoughts which, with 
those. of the night before, made sweet harmony. 
‘They were of vision and of service, the dream and 
how to actualize it. 


men,’’ 


The Pan-American Exposition is meant to be an 
expression, however as yet imperfect, of the brother- 
hood of all the nations on the Western continent 
from Terre del Fuego to Alaska. 
is not a new idea under the sun. It had taken at 
least rudimentary form before. Now, when our 
philosophy, shaped by the words and example of the 
Christ, enables us to behold in the red man not only 
a brother, but one who, according to his light, served 
his Creator as well as his white neighbor, we see that 
such a dream came even to him. 


As yet a dream, it 


Was it not one of 
the miracles of history that men still, in the stone 
age, should create that wonderful political structure, 
the Iroquois Confederacy? Think, too, of the Aztec 
and Inca federations of tribes. How magnificent the 
purpose of Brant, Pontiac, Tecumseh, King Philip, 
all of whom, when judged from their own point of 
view, were nobly desirous of unity. Behold God in 
our own history—in the Union, first of thirteen colo- 
nies and creed, 
guided by that Providence which first put between 
militant Puritan and Cavalier of North and South the 
tolerant Quaker and Dutchman, and then, through 
purifying war-fires, brought forth in an ‘* indissoluble 
union of indestructible states’’ a 


of diverse origin, circumstance, 


in which 
Then, 
behold the other peoples of the continent, inspired 


nation 
manifold diverse elements are fused into unity. 


by the great Anglo-Saxon example, making out of 


many one, as in Mexico, even a federal republic. 
Grandly the dream expands until it takes in both 
continents, and hopes for peaceful alliance in mutual 
helpfulness of all the nations and tribes, from the 
Patagonian to the Eskimo. 

In his flights of eloquence, Henry Clay bodied forth 
this idea. Seward, dreaming the dream, discerned a 
half-century ago what we already see to-day in 
Alaska—cities and civilization. So gradually un- 
rolled the vision—God's plan, rather—until in 1889 
was held the first congress of the republics of America 
which made straight the paths of peace and brother- 
hood. After the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
has become a thing of the past, there is to be, in the 
City of Mexico, another congress of American na- 
tions. With deeper insight into the problems to be 
solved, and with richer practical experiences, may we 
not hope for a steadily increasing realization of this 
dream of the brotherhood of American nations ? 

So far from‘the nations of the two Americas uniting 
for military power to menace or defy the Old World, here 
on every hand are the evidences that the arts of peace 
are more cultivated than those of war. For while in 
the Government Building one does indeed see proofs 
of the power of Americans to defend themselves, yet 
we draw a happy omen even from the name of the 
largest of the mounted cannon. It is called the 
‘disappearing '’ gun, made to rise, when necessary, 
to let loose its terrible potencies cf destruction, and 
then sinking back and out of sight. So, while the 
one art of war reveals the triumphs of American in- 
vention in repeating rifles, rapid-fire guns, and high- 
power ordnance, yet the arts that make for peace and 
the progress of humanity are as ninety and nine. 

“e 

Indeed, I found everything telling me that men had 
obeyed the divine command to ‘‘ replenish the earth 
and subdue it.’’ In the separate state pavilions, | 
saw the amazing products of fertile regions that even 
in my childhood were considered to be sterile deserts. 
Recognizing everywhere manifold proofs of culture, re- 
finement, and gospel light, I felt that men had listened 
to the word of Him who created not the earth in vain, 
but who ‘‘ formed it to be inhabited,’’ and who said, 
««Concerning the work of my hands, command ye me."’ 

Grand as are here the manifestations of power, of 
art, of beauty, of wealth, they are but the expression, 
in blossom and fruit, of God's life in man. It is be- 
cause God is in us that we must work out, in our own 
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way, his thoughts of beauty and of glory, even as he 
has already wrought them in star and flower and gem, 
and, more than all else, in humanity and in holy lives. 

When we read the prophet’s glowing strains telling 
of windows of agate, gates of carbuncles, borders of 
pleasant stones, and foundations of sapphires, we 
know, as a matter of history, that the prototype and 
image of these picture-words was in actual masonry 
and artistic decorations. So, when one reads of the 
Holy City, in the jeweled sentences of the Book of 
Revelation, he knows that the material basis of this 
description was in the city of Babylon. There, tier 
on tier rose the walls and gates and temples which, 
in the bright light, glittered like cut gems laid in the 
order of the rainbow colors. Indeed, it could be 
shown that in the Bible no chambers of imagery can 
be opened, no superb treasures of metaphor and 
simile, that make its deathless language, enjoyed, but 
that win their glory and appeal to the devout imagina- 

‘tion by some actual and material prototype on earth. 

So I utter my faith in the vast benefit which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, comes to those able and 
willing to profit by them, of these temporary cities of 
beauty, whether ‘‘white’’ or ‘‘rainbow,’’ for they 
shadow forth the glories of the world to come. I do 
not deny for a moment the evil of Sabbatlf opening, 
or the catch-penny nature of many of the side shows. 
Yet it is more than probable that some of these, even, 
by touching the imagination, may expand the nature 
for good. It is certain that the more serious and im- 
pressive exhibits that show man’s mastery over na- 
ture, his patience, his toil, the proof that there is a 
divine spirit driving him on, must, when rightly used, 
feed the spirit and directly help the visitor to a desire 
to fulfil more nobly and earnestly that plan of God 
which every man's life is. 

Above all else I was thrilled and spell- 
bound by the great electric tower, as it rose 
against the black sky, clothed in its gar- 
ments of fire. To me it was a preacher 
most eloquent on the text, ‘‘ Who maketh 
his ministers a flame of fire.’" Shall I con- 
fess it? No poem, homily, or reading, ever- 
enabled me so to appreciate those passages 
descriptive of the new Jerusalem coming 
down out. of heaven from God, ‘‘ For the 
glory of God did lighten it,’ and « They 
need no candle, neither light of the sun.’’ 
For here was the wonder, There was no 
fuel, no wick, no oil, nothing material, but 
in that electric tower | saw Niagara come 

The force of the falling 
water in the stupendous cataract has becn 





to resurrection. 


here transmuted, becoming a light that made 
the city need no sun or moon. To me this 
campanile of glorious white light was a 
teacher sent from God. 

Apart from each one's ability to make 
water gush from the rock, to find a sermon 
in staff, or, like Jesus, to make the lily and 
the grass, the raven and the sparrow, become 
windows in the house of eternity, through 
which to see God, I must insist that this 
creation of beauty and delight, with its great 
grand underlying idea, without which the 
Rainbow City would never have risen be- 
tween the lakes, is a direct contribution 
to the coming of the kingdom of God on earth. In- 
deed, in reinforcement of this idea, good and wise men 
have planned a Pan-American Bible Study Congress, 
which will meet in the city at City Convention Hall in 
forenoon sessions, from July 17 to July 31. In the list 
of speakers and conductors are many shining names, 
while the churches and local associations seem to be 
doing all in their power to make this a time of high 
privilege for the co-worker with God. 

TIrnaca, N. Y. 
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A Pair of Moccasins 
By Frances Campbell Sparhawk 


” LD Ground Nose no use any more,”’ grunted 


an elderly man whose bowed back and mis- 
shapen hands and limbs made him look aged. 
though his hair was almost white, his dark skin and 
straight features proclaimed him an Indian. ‘All 
doubled up with rheumatism, —see ?’’ he said. ‘‘Arms 
and legs no good, no good. Somebody elseg@®lice- 
man now. No money for Ground Nosegny more.’’ 
His listener looked up from the cooking over which 
she was bending. She was no Indian squaw in the 
former acceptation of the word, when there were many 
squaws to one Indian man. These were Christian 
Indians, and Mrs. Ground Nose was the honored 
wife of the crippled man before her. The heavier 
part of Ground Nose’s sorrow was not for his own 
physical pain, yet that was often great. It was be- 
cause they had had so little before that many a time 
they had known what it was not to have enough to 
eat. And now it looked as if they were likely to 
know what it was to have nothing. True, the gov- 
ernment rations had not been quite withdrawn, al- 
though they were lessened ; but they were soon to be 
taken away altogether. And now Mrs. Ground Nose 
had lost her strength, and her heart hurt her so much, 
whenever she did any hard work, that she had been 
forced to give up the work in the fields, and so the 
potatoes and the corn had done badly without care. 
They had three children, the oldest a married son who 
was not over fond of work, and who found the care of 
two of his six children all that he could manage. The 
other four were in the government school, and he 





had nothing to do forthem. Ground Nose’s youngest 
son was now at Haskell, making a good record at that 


fine school. Some day he might be agency clerk on 
a good salary, or perhaps stenographer, or clerk for 
sorffe white man. Such things had been. Ground 
Nose and his wife were as desirous as white parents 
to give their son all advantages. They could not 
turn to him now in their straits. 

* Mrs. Ground Nose was silent. Her eyes traveled 
around the narrow limits of the tepee, and rested 


upon the single picture on the wall,—an illuminated 
text. 


Al.~~. ‘‘ ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ ’’ she read haltingly. 


A shepherd did not convey to her the meaning that 
it does to the sheep-raising Navajos. But hers was 
the simple and beautiful faith of a child, the highest, 
as well as the truest. If she did not perfectly under- 
stand from the words in what way the Lord was good, 
the goodness she never doubted. 

Sewasche, the second child, rose from the heap of 
rugs on which she had been sitting, and voiced the 
long-hidden complaint of her soul : 

‘If I had gone to school, like Lona Anigoon and 
Nicolasa Troucosa, like Mary Little Robe and Mattie 
Two Dogs, then I could get place in the laundry at 
the school, or to sew, or to look after the girls, or per- 
haps I be teacher by this time:’’ She spoke in Eng- 
lish, as if recognizing the language needful for such 
elevation. ‘‘ But now I only Indian camp girl, and 
sit on the floor. But it time to get up.’’ And she 
stood her full height, looking both strong and digni- 
fied in her new resolve. ‘I go té Mrs. Tennant,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I talk with her. Perhaps she know of 
something, even for an ignorant girl like me, so we 
not get too hungry. I not come home to-night ; it so 
far off,"’ she added. ‘I stay with Mrs. Tennant, 
@r I stay at the lodge with the matron, if she have 
me. I come home to-morrow.’’ 

Drawing her shawl over her head, she set out upon 
her walk of many miles to the homes of the mission- 
aries, situated near a large reservation school more 
than fifty miles from the Agency, and among 
Indians who, a score of years ago, had been 
of the wildest. Near here was also a lodge 
built by contributions from the friends of 
the Indians, and used by the missionaries 
for various and always serviceable purposes 
in the Indian work. 

Mrs. Ground Nose sighed as she looked 
after her daughter. ‘‘ Sewasche so smart ; 
she learn like any Indian, better than most 
of the girls. We make mistake when we 
listen to her because she not want to go to 
school, and we love to have her here.”’ 

Ground Nose grunted assent, and seated 
himself stiffly upon the one chair that the 
tepee contained, ‘‘ But she smart, anyway,”’ 
he added, with fatherly pride. 

The next day came, but no Sewasche. 
The next, and she did not appear, —until, 
when a week had passed without bringing 
her, old Ground Nose set off to the mis- 
sionaries to find out what had happened to 
his‘daughter. As, after a journey painful 
to one in his crippled state, he came to the 
lodge,—a simple wooden building which 
had no little dignity in Ground Nose’s un- 
accustomed eyes,—his anxiety grew lest his 
little Sewasche should not be safely there, 
after all. 

But the first glance reassured him. There 
she sat among a group of Indian women 
around a table on which were pieces of deerskin and 
quantities of beads of various colors gleaming with a 
beauty Ground Nose could appreciate. 

‘* What all this ?’’ he asked, summoning his Eng- 
lish, and approaching his daughter. 

Sewasche looked up with a happy laugh. « Mrs, 
Tennant, she the woman,"’ she answered. ‘* We all 
make pretty things, our very best moccasins, and all 
kinds things. We sew strong with sinew, no thread 
to break all up. I learn like the rest. I learn fast, 
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Mrs. Tennant say. Kiasei, she teach me.’’ And 
she nodded with a smile toward an older Indian, the 
friend of her mother, who sat near. ‘‘ Look at the 
star she wear,’’ pursued Sewasche, pointing to a glit- 
tering ornament pinned to the other woman's gown. 
‘« That mean she does very best work and get badge, 
and more money too. I learn to do like that. I get 
badge, too.’’ 

‘« Your mother know how,’’ said Kiasei to the girl, 
as she greeted Ground Nose. 

The Indian listened to the smiling explanations of 
the women. Then they relapsed into silence ; they 
were too busy for chatter. 

Sewasche pointed to the large clock on the wall 
‘« Every time that go round,’’ she said, her finger in- 
dicating the minute-hand, ‘‘ then we Indian women 
get money.’’ This was her way of stating that the 
workers were paid by the hour. ‘‘ Mrs. Tennant, she 
give it to us. No fear we starve if the white people 
buy. When we sell to the traders, they not give us 
back for our beads and our skins. That not way mis- 
sionary do. We get pay in our hands. You move 
up here beside lodge,’’ said Sewasche to her father. 
‘«Thern, we work. We not hungry any more.”’ 

Ground Nose looked at his daughter with atteation. 
Her old indifference and despair had given place to 
animation and smiles. She was not to be so far be- 
hind the other girls, even if they had gone to school ; 
she, too, was to be able to earn. 

One woman, graver than the others, glanced up at 
Ground Nose as she reached out toward another string 
of beads. ‘‘ Mrs. Tennant say, if the white people 
will buy our work, our very best, we all right. You 
think they buy ?’’ she questioned, the despair of her 
years of poverty and hunger struggling with her new- 
born hope. 


‘TI sure they buy,’’ retorted Sewasche. She poised 
aloft an exquisitely wrought moccasin upon which she 
was at work, and gazed at it with delighted eyes. 
‘* How they help it?’’ she added. 


Two handsomely gowned young women halted 
before the window of a fashionable shoe-store in one 
of our Northern cities. ‘* How fperfectly lovely !’’ 
cried one. The very thing for Charlie’s birthday. 
He declares there’s nothing new under the sun. I 
maintain there's nothing so new as an old thing come 
up again."’ 

‘ Well, what ?’’ asked her companion. 

‘«Those moccasins. See how fine the skins are, 
and the beads are cut-glass ; and look at the quaint 
Indian design. Do let us go in. I want to see if 
my purse is long enough to make my brother happy.’’ 

It was several weeks later that the buyer of the 
moccasins said to her friend, ‘‘Do you remember 
those moccasins ?”’ 

‘« Certainly.’’ 

‘* Now, the bead-work we saw was the result of a 
combine between missionaries on an Indian reservation 
and a society here to give work and fair pay to those 
Indians. At that one store they sold hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of bead-work, especially moccasins. 
The missionaries say that, if they do as well in the 
coming summer as they did last winter, the industry 
will be established, and many persons, who would 
otherwise be starving in idleness, will be making a 
living.”’ 

‘* How did you hear that ?”’ 

‘« The missionary is a friend of Mr. Whitman who 
showed Charliz the letter. And this said that one 
family, in which the father, Ground Nose, was crip- 
pled by rheumatism, and the mother incapacitated 
by heart trouble for hard work, had found its chief 
support in the bead-work of the mother. and daughter. 
Now, Agnes, on those moccasins I bought for Charlie 
was the name of the Indian maker, — ‘ Sewasche 
Ground Nose.’ ’’ 

WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss. 
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Queen Victoria’s Bible Class 
By the Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S. 


HAT Queen Victoria often taught the lesson of 
humility is known well. Twenty-five years ago 
she used to hold a Bible class at Buckingham Palace. 
It appears that when the Court stayed in London, 
there used always to be a great many servants at the 
palace, and as a considerable number of these were 
married and had children, Her Majesty decided to 
form a Bible class for the especial benefit of the little 
ones. 

Her Majesty conducted the Bible class herself, and 
many of the children, who have since grown up to be 
men and women, look back with intense pleasure and 
justifiable pride to the time when they had for their 
Sunday-school teacher none other than the Queen of 
England. A chapter in the Bible would be selected 
by Her Majesty, which the scholars read in turn, 
verse by verse. The Queen would then explain the 
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more difficult passages in the simplest of language, 
set forth the lesson which was to be learned from the 
chapter, and afterwards close by the singing of favor- 
ite children’s hymns. 

Though a stanch Protestant, Queen Victoria would 
hear nothing against other religions. There was no 
more touching sight than to see Queen and people, in 
her Scottish home, taking holy communion together, 
Her Majesty passing the cup on to the humblest. 
No wonder a Highlander, when told of this, said : 
‘« Did she do that? Isn't she a woman a man would 
die for ?’’ 

Recent events attending the passing of the Queen 
have proved that throughout the empire and far beyond 
it the Highlander’s sentiment prevailed. 

By these fresh reminiscences one lays a spray of 
amaranthine on the beloved Queen's hallowed rest- 
ing-place near Windsor, remembering forevermore 
that ‘‘report speaks goldenly of her."’ 

DARWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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Training the Ministry to Teach 
By Professor Arthur L. Gillett, A. M. 





HE early churches of New England 
were right when they recognized that 
the duty of the ministry was twofold, 
and when they therefore placed the 
teacher in a place of official re- 
sponsibility side by side with the 
pastor. How, later, this sense of 
responsibility grew weak, it is not significant to note. 
But the Sunday-school movement originating near 
the beginning of the last century manifested the recog- 
nition that the church ‘‘ had left undone those things 
which it ought to have done,’’ even though it were 
not necessary in its behalf to lay equal emphasis on 
the parallel clause of the ‘‘ General Confession.”’ 

The development of the Sunday-school is one of 
the glories‘of the last century. Heroically has it 
striven to take the place of both the family and the 
minister m the religious instruction of the young. No 
praise can be too high for the devoted, patient, faith- 
ful superintendents and teachers who, backed by no 
authority, provided with no opportunities for special 
training, sometimes doing their work with the haif- 
hearted acquiescence or bare toleration of an ecclesi- 
astical organization whose delinquencies alone had 
necessitated their labors, toiled to bring the messages 
of the Bible to both the minds and hearts of those 
whom they could win and hold. 

But the twentieth century has awakened to feel that 
something more must be done than to praise the Sun- 
day-school, or to criticize it. The last few years have 
made it obvious that we have a new Bible, a new 
psychology, and anew pedagogy. The recognition of 
these last two factors has already remodeled instruction 
in the public schools. The Sunday-school has been 
slowly, but probably as fast as feasible, following this 
lead, especially in the primary departments. But it 
has the added problem of the new Bible. The ques- 
tions have been pressing, not only how to teach and 
whom to teach, but what to teach. As a result, it 
has become clear that the church of Cirrist, as orga- 
nized, cannot possibly escape the responsibility of 
being the inculcator and promulgator of those facts 
and truths on which and for which it stands. The 
church is also awakening to see that this most vital 
and significant work cannot be adequately cared for 
by a pastor already overburdened with his duties, 
nor can it be fittingly left to the care of those whose 
consecrated devotion leads them to the undertaking 
of a task which they are the first to recognize their 


training has not equipped them suitably to carry 
on. 

There is only one possible way out of the difficulty. 
There is only one way in which the church can do its 
duty by those who are its proper care. This is by a 
return to the idea of a teaching ministry, —a ministry 
which shall be trained with as much scientific pre- 
cision, with as wide range of opportunity for study, 
under the instruction of scholars with as high attain- 
ments, as the teachers of the preaching and shep- 
herding ministry. 

Two things seem to be almost certain with respect 
to the ministry of the near future. The larger churches 
will adopt a dual ministry, placing side by side with 
the pastor a teacher who shall be able to organize the 
teaching function of the church, and to train up and de- 
velop its teaching capabilities. The smaller churches 
will expect of the pastor whom they call such a fa- 
miliarity with sound pedagogical principles and meth- 
ods that he will know quite as well what truth ought 
to be taught and how to teach it, as what truth ought 
to be preached and how to preach it. 

For some years past, the effort has been made by 
certain schools to do this work. They have had, how- 
ever, only the half-hearted backing of the churches. 
It is interesting, as showing a move in the right direc- 
tion, to note that the Bible Normal College of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is proposing to move to Hartford, 
Connecticut, in order to enter into affiliation with the 
theological seminary in that place. The college has 
showed itself very efficient as a school of religious 
pedagogy, but its resources are limited, and in order 
to do the work of the range and quality desirable, it 
will now supplement its instruction by the facilities 
supplied by the large faculty and superb library of the 
seminary. The seminary, on the other hand, has 
already recognized the need of enlarging its courses 
of instruction along lines which the normal college 
supplies. The two institutions have therefore. very 
sensibly concluded that there is more economy and 
common sense in getting near each other and adopt- 
ing the policy of a. free interchange of instruction. 
At the same time, each keeps its individuality, and, 
while having common interests, each does work which 
the other would not attempt. Both institutions have 
a reputation for progressive scholarship, and their 
juxtaposition points to the way in which the problem 
of a well-trained teaching ministry can be solved. 
Teaching must take its place beside preaching. It is 
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as it should be when the teacher can be trained beside 
the preacher, with equal opportunities open to both. 
Men who have worked side by side in the class-room 
will work side by side in the ministry with an equal 
grade of training, an equal official regard, an equal 
personal esteem. The affiliation of these two institu- 
tions makes attractive to college graduates what is 
really to our day a new calling,—the ministry of 
teaching. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
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Books 
By John Hall Ingham 


SILENT volumes on my shelves, 
That hold the deathless and divine, 
Ye have but to reveal yourselves, 
And I am yours, as ye are mine! 


Mere ink and paper though ye be, 
As shells wherein no life appears ,— 
If hand but touch and eye but see, 
Then mind meets mind across the years. 


Dante and Shakespeare speak once more, 
Beethoven sings his soulful strain ; 
And in the unsealed tombs of yore 
Wake all the passion, all the pain. 


They are not dead, these silent ones, 
Nor dumb, but eloquent with light, 

And sparkle like the infinite suns 
Beyond our reach, though in our sight. 


Like melodies that once have thrilled, 
And in the memory never die, 

Those calm, majestic voices stilled 
Come echoing from eternity. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


a 
Old Jake 


By T. Calvin McClelland 


E DID chores about camp. Nobody ever gave 
much thought to him, He had no trade, no 
money, no family, no home but that which he got 
from season to season in return for cutting, piling, 
and carrying the logs for the camp-fires. No one 
loved him, no one but the coon cats. Wherever you 
saw Jake, there was a coon cat at his heels, Old Jake 
was one of the folks we are apt to call ‘‘goodless mor- 
tals.’’ 
One night, it must have been near twelve o'clock, 
I was making preparation for an early start to John’s 
Pond; the gun had to be cleaned, and I was out of oil. 
Jake had a kind which was concocted after a recipe 
known only to woodsmen. His regular duties had 
been finished hours before, there was no reason why 
he should not be in his bunk, so, as I came to his 
cabin, I stepped quietly, and cautiously lifted the 
latch, for there was no use waking him. I knew I 
was welcome to the oil if I could find the bottle in 
which he kept it. But Jake had not turned in. Far 
over in the corner he sat, with his head bowed over 
something whiclr he was slowly tracing out with his 
finger by the light of an old stable lantern. I called 
him, but got no answer ; he was hard of hearing— 
when he wanted to be. So I slipped over to his side 
and laid my hand on his shoulder, and there was his 
hand lying on a cheap well-worn copy of the New 
Testament, and his finger was just. under the line, 
‘«T will arise and go to my father,’’ 


‘* Jake,’’—I had to say it slowly, for something kept 
rising in my throat,—‘: Jake, what are you doing ?’’ 
‘*I'm_ readin’ the good Book,"’ he answered, with 
that nasal drawl of his; ‘‘it tells me about Gawd, and 


I read a piece in it every night of my life.’’ 
I forget what I said, I forgot the oil. 
But as I went out and stood under the deep moun- 
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tain sky, I wondered how many more men, of whom 
I never dreamed it, were ‘‘ readin’ a piece in it every 
night’’ of their life ; and it came to me that the world 
was full of men reaching up after the Father, as the 
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dark spaces in that sky were crowded with unseen 
stars which were reaching out their far-away light to 
find and fellowship our earth. 

Newport, R. I. 
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The Editor invites Sunday-school workers from all parts of the world to send him striking stories of 
Home Department work,—true stories, of course, are the only kind desired. Formal accounts of the work, 
of its impersonal side, are not desired. But incidents out of the ordinary, fresh, picturesque, impressive, 
inspiring, are the kind sought for, and such as are acceptable, from their brevity and form, for printing in 
these columns, will be paid for as in the case of all other departments of the Times. Stamps should be 


enclosed with all manuscripts. 


What It Did for a Michigan Mother 
OME years ago a farmer's wife in Southern Michi- 
gan, a faithful Sunday-school worker, became 
the mother of a baby who was not only delicate, but 
totally blind. The new duties that came upon the 
mother entirely interfered with her Sunday-school 
work, and, to her great sorrow, she was obliged to 
give it up. It seemed to her the greatest trial of her 
life not to be actively engaged at such work. 

Her sister was, at that time, a teacher in our Sun- 
day-school, and well acquainted with the operations 
of our Home Department. She suggested to her 
sister in Michigan that she could still be connected 
with a Sunday-school, and the latter’s name was at 
once enrolled in our Home Department. ior a num- 
ber of years that mother was a most faithful member. 
In the fulfilment of her pledge to study the lesson 
every week she found a delightful opportunity to help 
the children in her own home. As a result, their 
lessons were better learned than those of some other 
children, and the request soon came from others that 
they might attend the Bible study hour in that home. 

For about two years a certain hour on Sunday 
afternoon was set apart by this faithful Home Depart- 
ment member for the study of the lesson for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Not only the other members of the 
family, but some of the neighbors, at their own re- 
quest, were permitted to be present regularly ; and it 
often happened that twenty-five persons were there 
to hear her study her lesson aloud, and share the 
benefit of it with her. I am told that on many of 
these occasions she taught the lesson with the open 
Bible upon her lap and her foot upon the cradle 
rocking the little blind baby. The letters that came 
to us during that period breathed with gratitude for, 
and blessings upon, the Home Department. 

After a time the little one died, and the mother was 
permitted to return to her own Sunday-school and 
take up the work she had temporarily laid down. 
She then dropped out of the Home Department ; but 
who shall say that her work as a Sunday-school 
teacher was interrupted, or was any less efficient dur- 
ing these months when she was a ‘‘shut-in’’ than at 
any other point of her life? 


Its Place as a Power in the Army 

When President McKinley called for soldiers for 
the Spanish-American war, twenty-one fine young 
fellows connected more or less directly with our Sun- 
day-school volunteered. Some were in the navy, 
some in the infantry, and some in the signal service 
and other departments of the army. They were 
widely separated at times, from Mare Island to Porto 
Rico. Two of the boys gave their lives for their 
country. Two of them were converted in the army, 
and some of them were Christians before they left. 


How to keep track of the army boys of ours was 
the question that came up for consideration. We did 
not want to lose them. So we entered these twenty- 
one names on a class card, and called it «‘ The Sol- 
dier Boys’ Class of our Home Department.’’ Our 
church paper, The Helper, was sent to all the boys 
regularly, their addresses being changed as their 
camps were changed. The boys were encouraged to 
write letters to their home school, and many of them 
did so. The letters were printed in the paper referred 
to, and thus all of the boys could hear from each 
other. When any of the boys came home on a fur- 
lough, we would have them come before the school, 
in their uniforms, and give some word of good cheer. 
I know, from the personal testimony of the boys, 
that the fact of their being followed up and remem- 
bered in this way was a strength to them in time of 
temptation. One boy wrote from Mare Island and 
told us how he loved the ‘‘only Sunday-school on 
earth.”’ 

One boy, Harry Shepler, was in the signal service. 
Harry was ordered one morning, by a sergeant, to 
report for duty at the canteen. He refused to do so, 
and the sergeant threatened to report him to the 
officer of the day.. ‘All right,’’ said Shepler, ««go 
ahead. I did not enlist to be a bar-tender, but a sol- 
dier, and I will not report at the canteen.’’ He was 
duly reported to the major, who sent for him. Shep- 
ler went with trembling knees, but with a steady 
heart, for he knew he was right. When he came 
before the major, that officer said to him : 

‘‘Are you the young man who disobeyed orders 
this morning ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; I am.'’ 

‘«Why did you do it ?"’ 

««Simply because I do not believe it is right to de 
what I was asked to do. I enlisted to be a soldier, 
and not a bar-tender.’’ 

The Major arose quickly from his stool, and, ex- 
tending his hand, Said : 

‘«Shepler, you are the kind of man we want. I 
am glad to see a fellow who has the courage of his 
convictions. You are not obliged to report at the 
canteen. Go back to your tent."’ 

In a personal letter to the writer, Shepler, in refer- 
ring to this incident, gave as the reason for his ability 
to stand firm the fact that he would not dishonor his 
mother, nor the Sunday-school which had taken such 
an interest in him while he was a soidier. 


How It Saved a Whole Family 
The following incident did not come under mg 

personal observation, but is vouched for by Mr, Alfred 

Day, general secretary of the Michigan Association 

I give it as it was told to me. 

A primary teacher had been talking to her clas 
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about Home Department work, and how they could 
help it along in their homes. One little girl, wh. 
was a Christian, but whose parents were not, came to 
the teacher after school, and asked if there was not 
some way by which she could start a Home Depart- 
ment in her home. The teacher replied that there 
was, and, taking the child's little Testament, marked 
here and there a verse. Then she told her to take 
the Testament to the breakfast table, and at the 
proper time ask her father if she might read a verse 
aloud, and, if he did not object, to read one of the 
marked verses. She was then to ask if she might say 
a little prayer, and, if sne was allowed to, to kneel 
down by her chair, and say, ‘‘ Our Father,’’ etc. 

It was a trying moment for the little girl on Mon- 
day morning, but she was true to her promise. The 
father did not object, and the verse was read ; neither 
was there objection to the little prayer, and, with 
childlike faith she prayed in the presence of her 
father and mother, both of whom, however, remained 
seated at the table. Tuesday, Wednesday, and the 
days following it was the same, until Sunday came. 
The little girl told her teacher how she had been able 
to carry out her promise, and asked to have some 
more verses marked for her to read ‘he following week. 
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This was done, and the little ‘‘home missionary'’ 
took up her wick again. Before that week was ended 
both father and mother were on their knees by the 
side of the little girl when prayer time came. 
How long this continued, I do not know, but rot 
a great while afterwards the little child was taken 
seriously ill. Her father, entering her room one day, 
saw her weeping, and asked her the cause of her 
tears. She replied, ‘‘ Papa, I am not afraid to die, 
for I know Jesus will take me home ; but I have just 
‘been wondering who will read the verse and say the 
prayer at the taL.e when I am dead.’’ The heart- 
broken father could not stand that. Picking up his 
little girl i: + s arms, he pressed a kiss upon her lips, 
and said ~-Those verses shall be read, and prayer 
offerec every morning, if i ‘ave to do it myself.’’ 
Son after that his little gir was taken home. Lut 
the promise was kept, and in a verv short time after- 
wards, in the Methodist Church of that «own, that 
father and mother walked up the aisle and gave their 
hands to the minister as applicants for membership, 
—trophies of the saving power of Jesus Christ through 
*‘the influence of the Home Department.— Marion 
Lawrance, Washington Street Congregational Sun- 
day-school, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Swallows 
By Bradford Torrey 





0. reaps are among the 
birds that are universally 
known. They constitute a family 
by themselves, and are so differ- 
ent from other birds (swifts 
alone excepted) in their appear- 
ance and manner of life that 
nobody, though he never has 
looked into a ‘‘ bird book,’’ need 
be in doubt what to call them. 
Once, to be sure, in the North 
Carolina mountains, I talked with 
a man who did not know what I 
meant by the word ‘‘ swallow”’ 
as applied to a bird. He had 
never heard it, he said. But 
even in his case the ignorance 
was, no doubt, a mere matter of 
terms. If 1 had said «‘ martin,"’ 











two in sandbanks, natural open- 
ings in limestone cliffs, and the 
like. 

The two house-dwellers are the 
purple martin, called also the 
black martin, and the tree swal- 
low, or white-breasted martin. 

Purple martins are the largest 
of North American swallows. 
Their col6r is not at all what is 
ordinarily understood by the 
word ‘‘purple.’’ To see the 
male in the air you would call 

him black, while the female looks 
like a black bird with a white 
belly. They are more common 
¢ at the South than at the North 
(every colored man’s cabin has 
its pole and calabash for their 











he would have understood me 
well enough. 

The family is, comparatively, a small one. Only 
about eighty kinds are known the whole world over. In 
eastern North America there are but six, and, happily, 
these are so different from each other in plumage and 
nesting habits that no one who cares to know them 
apart need have any great difficulty in so doing. 

Of the six species, two nest commonly in boxes or 
houses which men put up for their accommodation ; 
two in and about barns and other such buildings ; and 
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Editor's Note.—This article is the fourth of a series of six 
which Mr. Torrey, the widely known and charming writer on 
out-of-door lite, is writing tor the young people of The Sun- 
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WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOWS 


accommodation, —they keep 
hawks away from his chickens), 
but are known to occur far up in British America. 
They make much cheerful noise, and in all respects 
are neighbors worth encouraging. 


Pennaylvania,” by B. H. Warren. 


In Jacksonville, 
Florida, some years ago, I noticed that they had 
taken possession of the big flaring caps of the arc 
lights along the streets, and since then the same 
thing has been observed in Massachusetts. Swal- 
lows, of all birds, are quick to appreciate modern 
improvements. Indeed, all but one of our species 
(the sand martin) have materially altered their nesting 
habits since the country was settled by white men: a 
fact which may be taken as proving one of two things, 
—either that birds have something better than instinct 
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to go upon, or else that instinct in birds is not so very 
different from what in ourselves we call reason. It is 
safe to say that some of our swallows have probably 
made more improvement in house-building-during the 
last three hundred years than some savage tribes of 
men have made in ten times that period. 

The white-breasted swallow, or tree swallow, is a 
most lovely creature, lustrous blue, or blue-green, 
above, and snow-white underneath. He also, as I 
have said, likes a bird-house, though in common with 
the purple martin he formerly lived in hollow trees 
(whence his second name), and will do so even yet if 
nothing more convenient offers itself. In summer—to 
a man who lives in Massachusetts, at all events—he 
seems to be almost a rarity ; but, if one goes to the 
seacoast at the right moment in autumn, one finds tree 
swallows there by the million, a host uncountable. 
They have assembled for their long southward journey. 

The barn swallow is to be known by his deeply 
forked, scissors-shaped tail, and by his chestnut-colored 
throat and breast. 
ence in barns. 


In these days, he lives by prefer- 
All farmers’ boys should be acquainted 
with him, and with his happy twittering song. Some 
people say that he is the fastest flier of the family. 
Perhaps he is, but the slowest of them can fly fast 
enough to make a human being envious. 

The cliff swallow, known also as the eave swallow 
(one name referring to his old habit of nesting on the 
face of cliffs, the other to his modern practice of 
nesting under the eaves of barns and sheds), is a 
peculiarly social bird. Many pairs usually live to- 
gether ; and a busy and pleasing sight it is to sec 
them (and hear them) at their work, whether gather- 
ing mud, plastering their nests under the eaves, or 
feeding their little ones. They may ,be told on the 
wing by their rufous or salmon-colored rumps, their 
whitish foreheads, and the square cut of their tails. 

They return to the same places summer after sum- 
mer, and are encouraged to do so by all reasonable 
men. Only yesterday I[ visited a barn about which 
great numbers of them have lived for many years. 
Since last summer, however, the place had changed 
hands, and the new owner had clapboarded and 
generally rejuvenated the old barn. Would the swal- 
lows still be there? I wondered. There seemed to be 
no nests under the eaves, as I drew near, but I saw a 
few birds flying about, and when I went inside—to 
escape a sudden shower—behold, there were at least 
twenty nests plastered against the joists under the 
floor of the hayloft. If the birds could not live under 
the eaves, they would live under the roof. ‘‘Good 
for you !"’ said I, 

The sand martin, or bank swallow, is smaller than 
his relatives, and inhabits sand-banks, into which he 
burrows. Naturally, he is not to be found in all 
places. His back is dull of color, and his lower parts 
are whitish, with a narrow dark band across the 
breast. You may know him—the adult male, that is 
—by this mark, as well as by his peculiar rough— 
finely rough-—voice. If you examine a bank full of 
his holes, you will perhaps find a much larger one 
among them. That will most likely be the door of 
a kingfisher’ s nest. 

Much like the sand martin in color, but a little 
larger, and lacking the dark breast-band, is the rough- 
winged swallow. He is less generally known than 
the others, partly because he is less widely and gene- 
rally distributed. Very few New England people 
ever see him. He nests not only in sand-banks and 
limestone cliffs, as before said (in the walls of the 
Natural Bridge in Virginia, for example), but in the 
stone abutments of bridges. His name comes from a 
peculiarity of the feathers of his wings, which cannot 
be made out except with the bird in the hand. 

These six, as I have said, are all the swallows to 
be found in eastern North America. The ‘‘ chimney 
swallow,’’ so called, is not a swallow, but a swift. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss, 
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How to Settie a Trouble 

An attempt to put an end to troubles by a 
skilful or adroit settlement of affairs in some other 
way than the right way is sure to be a failure. 
‘* Nothing is settled until it is settled right.’’ 
Only when we are on the right side are we on 
x0d’s side. Until then we are defying God, and 
we cannot succeed. 

KK 


Doing a Little, Better than 
Waiting to Do Much 

It is the doing of the little thing that accom- 
plishes the great thing. The waiting to do the 
great thing is only the waiting ; neither the great 
thing nor the little thing is done in that way. Old 
Dr. Johnson used to say: ‘‘ He who waits to do 
a great deal of good at once will never do any. 
... To found a university may not be in our 
power, but we can give a cup of cold water in the 
name of Christ.’’ Our real measure of ability 
and willingness is in our doing the little that we 
can do, and not the great deal that we would like 


to do. 
— 
Heaven and Earth Are Ours 


We have a far-off heaven to aspire to. 
one can think of it and long for it. A common- 
place world is close at hand. We can see it as 
we toil and suffer for it, and dream and aspire as 
we toil and suffer. No one of us is without the 
incitement and the hope of heaven, or without 
the every-day possession of the common world as 
it is. Donald G. Mitchell puts this truth before 
us when he says, ‘‘A wide rich heaven hangs 
above you, but it hangs very high. A _ wide, 
rough world is around you, and it lies very low.”’ 
Heaven is very high, and earth is very low. You 
can have both, and you ought not to be content 
without both. 

a-_— 


An Unbalanced Memory 

It is so easy to forget a kindness, and@ re- 
member akick. Yet controlling our recolf€ctions 
is almost as important as controlling our temper. 
We are apt to forget completely a hundred little 
kindnesses and courtesies which one has shown 
us, and to remember a single eareless slight or 
thoughtless word. Often we hear it said of some 
wrong or foolish deed, ‘‘ I have never thought so 
well of that man since then; it was there he 
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showed his real character,’’—as if a man’s real 
character appeared more in one separate deed to 
which, perhaps, he was sorely tempted, than’ in 
the striving and overcoming of many days and 
years. One of the legends about George Wash- 
ington is that he once amazed his friends by ap- 
pointing to an important and lucrative office a 
member of the Continental Congress who had 
done much to injure him when he was a general 
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in the army. Explaining the appointment, the 
President said that the injuries to the general 
must not be remembered by the president, while 
the long and faithful service which this man had 
given to his country was just the kind of a thing 
which a President should remember. That showed 
a well-trained memory. Let it be part of our 
Christian endeavor and education to gain memory 
as well balanced and self controlled. 
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Christ’s Reversal of Human Judgments 


OME of the judgments of men Jesus came 
to reaffirm and complete. He said he had 
come, not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil. He removed none of the moral 
ordinances of God. He poured fresh vital power 
into them. Herein lay one surprise and service 
of his coming. But some judgments of men he 
came to annul and reverse. In this lay another 
surprise and service of his coming. Both Jesus’ 
affirmations of the judgments of God and his re- 
versals of the judgments of men entered into his 
mission. 

Christ’s collisions with human judgments gave 
infinite zest and variety to his work. They lifted 
it above all monotone. He did not come to re- 
duce everything to a dead level. The prophecy 
that his era would be the day of the straightened 
paths and filled valleys and the humbled hills was 
not more a prophecy that a smooth way should be 
opened than a declaration of the overturning mis- 
sion of Jesus. He would make valleys of men’s 
hills, and hills of men’s valleys. This was his 
mother’s song : 

‘He hath put down princes from their thrones, 

And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things, 

And the rich he hath sent empty away.”’ 
Jesus threw himself athwart the current sentiments 
All who met him testified 
that he was not like other men. His speech was 
not their speech. His acts were not their acts. 
His judgments were not their judgments. 

It was a startling thing when this young Galilean 
peasant rose up fearlessly to shatter the conven- 
tional assumptions and moral subterfuges of his 
day. This was the burden of his great discourse 
which we call the Sermon on the Mount. ‘‘ You 
interpret the command not to kill as satisfied if 
you have not actually taken life. But I call anger 
and contempt murderous, and liable to judgmen: 
as such. You regard a man as innocent of adul- 
tery who has not been guilty of the act. I hold 
the thought of it criminal. You are careful of 
veracity in oaths, but I say, Swear no oaths, but 
be true always.” You believe in the law of re- 
taliation. I denounce it. You enjoin love of 
friend and hate of foe. I scorn such atheism. 
God’s sons must bear their Father’s generous 
heart. You holy people are adepts at mock hu- 
mility and public piety. But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy face, that 
thou be not seen of men to fast. You pile up 
wealth on earth. The moth and rust corrupt it, 
and the thieves steal it. Cease such folly, and be 


and manners of men. 
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the announced series on ‘‘ Messages from the Life of Christ 
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rich in God.’’ Is it strange that, when he ended 
these revolutionary words, ‘‘the multitudes were 
astonished at his teaching ; for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as their scribes’’ ? 


And was it not most natural, as he went on with 


his mission, assailing tradition after tradition, de- 
molishing hypocrisy after hypocrisy, and nullifying 
judgment after judgment, that men of evil hearts 
should be angered, and that, forced to choose 
between his death and his views, they should 
prefer killing Jesus on a cross to killing the sin 
in their own hearts, that were shut against him 
and his truth? For the reversed judgments of 
Jesus demand reversed wills in men. 

Jesus once answered the Pharisees, when they 
scoffed at him for his condemnation of mammon 
service, by declaring, ‘‘That which is exalted 
among men is an abomination in the sight of 
God.’’ How could he do otherwise, therefore, 
as the Son of God, who knew his Father’s mind, 
than overturn the views of men? ‘This was what 
he set himself to do among his disciples. _ First of 
all he reversed their judgments as to the compara- 
tive importance of inner and outer. He repeatedly 
condemned before them the settled habit of mind 
of the Pharisees, who cleansed the outside of the 
cup and platter, while their inward part was full of 
extortion and wickedness, and who lodged the guilt 
of sin in the overt act and condoned the covert 
lust. And he pressed on his disciples, when alone, 
the supreme importance of pure fountains within, 
assuring them that the outflowing streams would 
care for themselves. Men laid the emphasis on 
conduct or ceremony. Jesus laid it on character. 

Likewise he set cause above effect. Men do 
not. They are content to keep themselves clean 
of gross acts, though heedless of the inner shapings 
of taste or evil, which mean gross acts in time. 
In social and political life we are ever dealing with 
the consequences of forces, and overlooking the 
forces themselves. We do this with poverty, with 
intemperance, with political abuse. Reformers 
try to abolish the evil by attacking its manifesta- 
tions, but the evil is deeper than the phenomena 
in which it expresses itself. Distributing food to 
the needy, limiting liquor licenses, introducing 
civil-service reform, are proper procedures, but 
they do not go deep enough. Jesus leaped past 
all these things. He said nothing about slavery, 
about the inferiority of woman, about intem- 
perance, about gambling ; but he did set up princi- 
ples which went straight to the causes of these evils, 
and there can be no ownership of man, no abuse 
of woman, no prostitution of life, no dishonesty of 
gain, where men obey him. Jesus’ influence has 
been the mightiest reformatory influence in the 
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“ 
world, because he reversed the judgments of men 
as to the method of reform. 

And he explicitly contradicted the judgments 
of men as to the comparative importance of higher 
and lower. ‘* The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them, and they that exercise author- 
ity upon them are called benefactors. But ye 
shall not be so, but he that is greatest among you, 
let him be as the younger ; and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve. For whether is greater, 
he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is 
not he that sitteth at meat? But I am among 
you as he that serveth.’’ Ever since Jesus said 
this, his standard of measurement has been gain- 
ing acceptance in the world, and the lowly man is 
great because Christ has overturned the judg- 
ments of men in this regard. 

Jesus found a world that did not believe in 
human equality. He has been destroying its 
disbelief. He found a world that did not believe 
in human unity. He has been welding the race 
into one. He found a world that despised toil. 
‘*A mechanic’s occupation is degrading,’’ said 
Cicero. ‘‘ A workshop is incompatible with any- 
thing noble.’’ He took up trade, and worked at 
a bench. Aristotle characterized women as beings 
of a lower kind, while Plato made it a mark of 
civil disorganization that women should be on an 
equality with their husbands. Jesus drew no dis- 
tinction between man and woman, and has de- 
liberately reversed human judgment as to the 
subserviency of woman. He entered a world 
that had lost faith in goodness. ‘‘ All things,’’ 
wrote Seneca, ‘‘are full of iniquity and vice.’’ 
Jesus refused to abandon faith in man, even when 
man was doing his utmost to discredit such faith. 
He reversed man’s judgment of his own failure. 
He found a world that had lost joy in the present 
life, and abandoned hope for the life to come. 
‘*The aim of all philosophy,’’ said Seneca, ‘‘ is 
to despise life.’’ ‘* What folly it is to renew life 
after death !’’ exclaimed Pliny. ‘‘ You rob me 
of man’s greatest good—death.’’ Jesus smote 
such pessimism and despair with the jubilant 
radiance of his own giorious life and love. In all 
these things he affronted and reversed the judg- 
ments of men. He was the first of the men 
‘‘who have turned the world upside down.’’ 
But the whole revolution is his. 

Sometimes Jesus reversed human judgments by 
the mere silent influence of his presence, as when 
the woman taken in sin was brought to him, and 
he stooped down and wrote on the sand. The 
scribes and Pharisees had thought it would be a 
fine thing to drag the woman into Jesus’ presence 
with their loathsome tale. He spoke but one 
general word, and stooped down again and wrote, 
and then the affair ceased to appear such a fine 
thing to the men whom the presence of Jesus con- 
victed of shame and sin and hypocrisy. There is 
a world of revolutionary power still in the presence 
of Jesus. A thousand things shrivel into their 
true paltriness when the blaze of his countenance 
falls on them. Take your judgments there, and 
see how many of them he will reverse by the 
mere influence of his silence and his sinless purity. 

For Christ is full still of reversing power. He 
is not dead. He ever liveth, and in each human 
life, and in the life of humanity, he is working his 
overturnings. All righteousness is the product of 
He is the source of all scorn of the 
sins the world loves, and of all love of the virtues 


his influence. 
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the world hates. And that profound change 
which the New Testament calls repentance, or 
change of mind, is merely the acceptance of the 
reversals of Jesus. We alter our judgments ‘to 
correspond with his. We transpose our anti- 
podes and nadir. The ‘‘ despised and rejected 


Xx 
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of men’’ becomes our adored sovereign and 
Lord, and, like Paul, we preach the faith that 
once we destroyed. We exchange the far coun- 
try for our Father’s house, and the ‘udgments of 
that evil land yield to the contrary judgments of 


Him who brought us thence and hither. 
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How Can Bible Promises About 
the Jews be Reconciled ? 


There are Bible readers who take different de- 
tached passages from the Bible, and then try to re- 
concile those passages, thinking that the truth and 
accuracy of the Bible text depend on their success in 
understanding them. Yet it is not the Bible accuracy 
that is at stake, so much as it is their imperfect un- 
derstanding of the Bible. The Bible is all right ; but 
the average understanding of the Bible is very far 
from right. An interested Bible reader in San Fran- 
cisco thus asks how certain texts about the Jews are 
to be reconciled with one another : 

Your reply to the very pertinent inquiry in The Sunday 
School Times for June 1, as io the time when the Jews lost 
their nationality, leads me to inquire, in the interest of truth 
and integrity of the Bible as the word of God, how we are to 
reconcile Christ's denunciation of Judah (Matt. 21 : 43) with 
the equally authoritative declaration (Jer. 31 : 36) that Israel 
should never cease to be a nation so long as the sun and moon 
shall endure? In transferring that nationality ‘‘to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof,’’ could he have had reference 
to any other nation than Israel, to whom the ruling power 
properly belonged,—for ‘‘the birthright was Joseph's” 
(1 Chron. 5:2). Moreover, Israel, we are told (Ezek. 16 : 51), 
had not committed half the sins of Judah that the covenant 
should be annulled. Many inquirers would like an intelligent 
answer in Notes on Open Letters. 

The truth and integrity of the Bible as the word of 
God do not pivot on our understanding and reconcil- 
ing of detached portions of the text ; and the sooner we 
are convinced of that, and shape all our Bible study 
accordingly, the better it will be for us. It would re- 
quire special inspiration on our part to know the 
peculiar circumstances and the special meaning of 
the words in each special text. Without that inspira- 
tion, it is of no use for us to say what each of the com- 
pared texts means. There has been a great deal of 
folly in the last few centuries in connection with an 
attempt to explain the Bible special promises about 
the Jews. Yet apart from this we know that God has 
purposes in behalf of the Jews that he will carry out 
in his own way, and not explain to usin advance. His 
purposes we may be interested in, and watch for their 
disclosure ; but we shall not find out the truth by 
trying to reconcile detached texts. We cannot learn 
the truth in that way, any more than we can throw 
doubt on the truth of the text by our inability to re- 
concile such texts with one another. If we will read 
the tenth and eleventh chapters of Romans reverently, 
we shall all see that God still has purposes of good for 
the Jews, and that we may share in God's purposes 
in their behalf. But his purposes are not to be as- 
certained by studying detached Bible texts, nor is the 
Bible verity tc be questioned because of our failure to 
understand such texts. The term ‘‘Jew’’ is sometimes 
used in the Bible as applicable only to the members 
of the Southern kingdom, and sometimes it applies to, 
or includes, the Northern kingdom. So of the North- 
ern kingdom, ‘‘I:rael’’ sometimes includes the Jew- 
ish people, and sometimes it does not. The promises 





Open Letters 








apply to those who are in the line of earthly descent 
from Jacob, and those who are his spiritual seed. 
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Do We Know Much About 
the Future Life ? 

More persons are interested in the question, 
What is the precise location and condition of the 
spirit after death ? than in the question, What is the 
plain duty of an individual in this life, before death 
comes? Yet the Bible has a great deal more to say 
about duty in this life than about the place and 
occupations of the life to come. This contrast in 
Bible teachings may be worth our thinking about. 
A Bible reader in New Jersey comes with some ques- 
tions that are suggestive. He asks: 


Would you please give me your opinion as to where the soul 
exists after death, and how and where it existed before our 
advent into the world? Is there a place called Paradise? If 
there is an intermediate place for the soul, after its departure 
from this world to await the day of judgment, please describe 
it, and give your opinion as to its place of existence. What is 
the meaning of the words spoken by Christ, while on the cross, 
to the dying thief,—namely, ‘‘ This day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise’’? And also the words in Ecclesiastes 12:7 


** And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.'" Should 


we aecept the parable of Dives and Lazarus in detail as literal ? 
If you can give me some light on these questions, I shall feel 
very grateful to you. 

Our spirits after this life are evidently in God's 
sight and keeping. We can rest confidently on that. 
As to where they were before this life, we do not 
know, nor does any one else know. If one thinks 
that he knows, we can be sure that, if any one in 
the world knows about it, he is not shat man. 

Yes, there is a place cal/ed Paradise. Yet we use 
a term like that as the Jews of olden time used it, 
especially when there is no reason for calling the term 
in question. The Jews of old spoke of the next life 
in general as ‘‘ Hades.’’ In Hades there were two 
divisions. Paradise was the place of the saved, 
Gehenna was the place of the unsaved. All remained 
there, in the intermediate state, until the second 
coming of Christ and the judgment. Various expres- 
sions in the New Testament seem to justify this form 
of belief. Of course, there was no accurate descrip- 
tion of the intermediate state given by Jesus, even if 
he referred to the idea in a parable. Jesus said much 
more about our duties in the present life than about 
our prospects for the next. We ought to be very glad 
of that. 

The statement, in Ecclesiastes, that at the close of 
this life our spirit will return to God who gave it, 
apparently means jvst what it says. God gave our 
spirit, and, at the close of this life, it will return to 
him for its proper assigument. There is no safety for 
us out of Christ. There is for us, in Christ, ao 
danger in this life or in any other. That is comfort 
for each one of us,—‘* He'll not be in glory, and 
leave me behind.’* What more do we need to know? 
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Lesson 4. July 28. 


Gen. 12: 1-9. 


God Calls Abram 


(Read Gen. 11: 1 to 12:9.) Memory verses: 1-3 





Golden Text: I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing.—Gen. 12 : 2 


COMMON VERSION 


t Now the LorD had said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father's house, unto a land that I 


REVISED VERSION 


1 Now the LORD said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 


COMMON VERSION 


6 F And Abram passed through the land 
unto the place of Si’chem unto the plain of 


6 


REVISED VERSION 


naan they came. And Abram passed 
through the land unto the place of Shechem, 

















Oe en ee and from thy father's house, unto the land MOo’reh. And the Ca’naan-ite was then in the unto the !oak of Moreh. And the 
2 And I will make of thee a great nation, 2 that I will shew thee: and I will make of thee land. 7 Canaanite was then in the land. And the 
and | will bless thee, and make thy name agreat nation, and I will bless thee, and 7 And the LORD appeared unto Abram, and LORD appeared unto Abram, and said, 
great ; and thou shalt be a blessing : make thy name great; and be thou a said, Unto thy seed will I give this land: and Unto thy seed will I give this land: and 
3 And I will bless them that bless thee, and 3 blessing: and | will bless them that bless there builded he an altar unto the LORD, who there builded he an altar unto the LORD, 
curse him that curseth thee ; and in thee shall thee, and him that curseth thee will I appeared unto him. 8 who appeared unto him. And he removed 
all ——? of me weet ” ye og bebbaet 2 oun! oe —— = we ee 8 And ~ ee i — poy ge a from thence unto the mountain on the east 
4°70 Tam departed, as 1e ) . . Tam went, tain on the east o eth-el, an itche is + . . 2 
spoken unto him; and Lot went with him: as the LORD had spoken unto him; and tent, having Beth-el on the west, va Ha‘l on = 5 el, — age pe pe yp 
and Abram was seventy and five years old Lot went with him: and Abram was sev- the east: and there he builded an altar unto eth-e! on the west, and 441 on the east : an 
when he departed out of Ha’ran. enty and five years old when he departed the LORD, and called upon the name of the there he builded an altar unto the LORD, 
5 And Abram took Sa’rai his wife, and Lot 5 outof Haran. And Abram took Sarai his LORD. and called upon the name of the LORD. 
his brother's son, and all their substance that wife, and Lot his brother's son, and all 9 And Abram journeyed, going on still toe 9 And Abram journeyed, going on still 
they had gathered, and the souls that they had their substance that they had gathered, ward the south. toward the 2South. 
gotten in Ha’ran ; and they went forth to go and the souls that they had gotten in A 
into the land of Ca’naan ; and into the land of Haran ; and they went forth to go into the 1 Or, terebinth * Heb. Neged, the southern tract of Judah. 
Ca’naan they came. land of Canaan ; and into the land of Ca- For “ the Lorp” the American Revisers would in every case substitute “ Jehovah,” 
b an ~% % 
Lesson Calendar payee It, WHAT fT GtVES Critical Notes 
Third Quarter, 1901 The land that / will shew thee (1). Verses 1-3.-—Now: Better, ‘‘and,’’ the word be- 
, * ‘ : . . . . . 
Will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee (Psa. 32 : 8). ing a simple conjunction, and not an adverb of time. 
1. July 7—God the Creator of All Things. ... . Gen. 1:1t02:3 My father, thou art the guide (Jer. 3 : 4). — Said: ‘Had said,’’ Old Version, is correct inter- 
2, July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. . . . . Gen. 3:1-15 2. Blessing: . 2 ‘ 


. . Gen, 8: 1-22 


3. July 21.—Noah Saved in the Ark 
4- July 28—God Calis Abram Gen. 12: 1-9 
5. August 4.—Abram and Lot ............ Gen, 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.—God's Promise to Abraham ..... . Gen. 15 : 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. ......... Gen. 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ...... . Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel . . . ‘ . Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11, September r5.—Jacob a Prince with God... . . Gen. 32 : 1-32 
Prov. 23 : 29-35 


12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson 
13. September 29.—Review. 


% 


The call of God may read ** Go,’’ but it means 
‘*Come."’ 


a al 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Gen. 12: 1-9, God calls Abram. 


TUES.—Neh. 9: 5-10. Found faithful. 
WeED.—Acts 7: 1-7. Abram’s obedience. 
THURS.—Gal. 3: 1-14. The blessing of Abraham, 
FRI.—Heb. r1 : 6-10, By faith. 
SAT.—Mark 1: 14-20. Christ's call. 


SUN,— Mark to: 28-31. Leaving all for Christ. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


* 
Faithful following marks God's friends. 


‘xp 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Call of God 


I, WHAT IT DEMANDS 

1. Obedience : 

The Lord said unto Abram (1). 

So Abram went, as the Lord had spoken (4). 
Command his children, . . . keep the way (Gen. 18 : 19). 
2. Separation : 

Get thee out... from thy father's house (1). 
Hateth . . . his own father, and mother, . . . life also (Luke 14: 


Come ye out from among them, .. . 
3- Paith: 

Unto the land that 1 will shew thee (1). 

Went forth to go into... Canaan (5). 
He went out, not knowing whither (Heb. 11 : 8). 
4. Worship: 

There builded he an altar unto the Lord (7, 8). 


Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God (Luke 4 : 8). 
Worship the Father in spirit and truth (John 4 : 23, 24). 


separate (2 Cor. 6: 16,17). 





Will make... great mation... bless thee (2). 


Thy seed as the dust of the earth (Gen. 13 : 16). 
Tell the stars, if thou be able (Gen. 15 : 5). 


There spring of one... so many (Heb. 11 : 12). 
3- Honor: 

1 will... make thy name great (2). 
Iam... the God of Abraham (Exod. 3 : 6). 


He was called the friend of God (Jas. 2 : 23). 
4. Influence : 
Be thou a blessing... will bless them (2, 3). 
In thee shall all the nations be blessed (Gal. 3 : 8). 
Shalt call a nation. .. knewest not (Isa. 55 : 5). 
5- Fellowship: 
The Lord appeared unto Abram (7). 
Shall I hide from Abraham that which I do? (Gen. 18 : 17-19.) 
I have called you friends (John 15 : 15). 
6. Inheritance: 
Unto thy seed will | give this land (7). 
Lift up thine eyes, and look (Gen. 13 : 14, 15). 


They desire a better country (Heb. 11 : 13-16). 
% 
Blessings cannot be bounded. 
bal 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The fifth paper in Gene- 
sis (Io: I to If : 9) contains a skeleton account 
of the peoples that sprang from Noah, adding the 
narrative of the tower of Babel. The sixth paper 
(11 : 10-26) is a table of Shem’s descendants, down to 
Terah. These brief sections cover many centuries 
and numberless events. From sources outside the 
Bible we learn that the civilizations of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt were already characterized by literature, 
by splendid architecture, and by a protracted history 
of wars of conquest and other national movements. 

PLACEs.-—Ur, identified as Mugheir, to the west 
of the lower Euphrates ; Haran, between the upper 
Euphrates and Tigris ; Canaan, now known as Pales- 
tine, including Shechem ; Bethel, the mountain coun- 
try ; the South. 

Time. —Abram came to Palestine about 1968 B.C., 
as I understand the biblical numerals. Most scholars 
place it within a century or two of this date. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—See concordance and mar- 
ginal references. Especially Acts 7, Galatians 3, etc. 


pretation, but not proper translation.— 7hy country : 
The region of Ur. Stephen is correct in affirming 
this (Acts 7: 2, 4). The migration of Terah (Gen. 
11 : 31) was a step in obedience to the call to Abra- 
ham.— Zhy father's house: Thy more immediate 
kindred. — 7he /and: Not ‘‘a land,’’ as in the Old 
Version.— Will shew thee: Literally, ‘will cause 
thee to see."'—Be thou: This rendering of the Re- 
vised Version is literal ; the Old Version changes the 
form for the sake of better English.—Him that curseth 
thee will I curse: The words are unlike in the He- 
brew : ‘‘I will bring a curse upon him that profanely 
revileth thee.’’—J/n thee shall all the families of the 
ground be blessed: This is the culminating clause, 
the preceding items being subordinate to it. The 
author of Genesis emphasizes it by manifold repetition 
(18 : 18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14), and the men of 
the New Testamant regard it as the key-note of Old 
Testament history (Acts 3: 25; Gal. 3: 8, etc.). It 
cannot be too much insisted upon that the great thing 
in the promise to Abram was the promise to mankind 
through Abram. 

The repetitions of clauses in the following verses 
have been regarded as sources of difficulty, but the 
difficulties vanish when one sees correctly the gram- 
matical relations of the clauses. These can be best 
indicated by a fresh translation : ‘‘And Abram went, 
as Jehovah had spoken unto him, and Lot went with 
him, Abram being seventy-five years old when he 
went out from Haran. And Abram took Sarai his 
wife, and Lot his brother's son, ... and they went 
out to go to the land of Canaan. And they arrived 
in the land of Canaan, and Abram went through the 
land as far as to the place of Shechem.”’ 

Verses 4 and 5 to last clause.—Abram went; So 
the Revised Version ; more correct than “ departed’’ 
in the Old Version. —And Abram was : Better, ‘Abram 
being.'’— Seventy and five years old: Stephen says 
(Acts 7 : 4) that Abram’'s coming to Canaan occurred 
‘when his father was dead.'’ This does not contra- 
dict Genesis 11 : 32, 26, provided the date in 11 : 26 
is that of the birth of the eldest of the three sons of 
Terah, Abram being younger.—AdZ their substance : 
The implication is that they had a very large prop- 
erty.— The souls: They were accompanied by some 
thousands of dependents (comp. 13: 5-7; 14: 14, 



















JULY 13, I90I 


etc.).—— They went forth to go: Parallel with 11 : 31, 
Terah and Abram having started for Canaan when they 
left Ur. 

Verses 5, last clause, to 7.—So far the narrative is 
general. Now it takes up successively the events 
that occurred at Shechem, at Bethel, and farther 
south.—And they eame to the land of Canaan: The 
form of the statement is still parallel with that in 
11 ; 31, but that former time they only came ‘‘as far 
as Haran,’’ while now they come all the way to Ca- 
naan. — The oak of Moreh: Not *‘ the plain,’’ as in 
the Old Version.— 7he Canaanite being then in the 
fand: A natural circumstance to mention. It is gra- 
tuitous to infer that in the writer's time the Canaanite 
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was no longer in the land.—/ehovah appeared: The 
first of a long series of theophanies in the promised 
land.— Zo thy seed will I give this land: As a means 
to the end of blessing mankind through Abram.— 
Builded an altar; This was his habit wherever he 
resided (12:8; 13: 18). 

Verse 8.—He did at Bethel what he had done at 
Shechem.— 7he mountain: That vart of the moun- 
tain country. 

Verse 9.—/Journeyed: Formed one camp after an- 
other.— 7he South: The word is rightly capitalized 
in the Revised Version, to indicate that it is a geo- 
graphical designation. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


a 


Abram and the Life of Faith 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


GREAT act of renunciation at the divine call 
lies at the foundation of Israel’s history, as it 
does at the foundation of every life that blesses the 
world or is worth living. The lesson first gives the 
command in all its authoritativeness and plain setting 
forth of how much had to be surrendered, and then in 
its exuberant setting forth of how much was to be won 
by obedience. God does not hide the sacrifices that 
have to be made if we will be true to hiscommand. He 
will enlist no recruits on false pretences. All ties of 
country, kindred, and father’s house, have to be loos- 
ened, and, if need be, to be cut, for his command is to 
be supreme, and clinging hands that would hold back 
the pilgrim have to be disengaged. 
God's hold on him, he feels 
all others relaxed, The 
magnetism of the divine 


If a man realizes 


left his kindred was to become the founder of a na- 
tion ; the unknown stranger was to win a great name, — 
and how wonderfully that has come true. Not only 
was he to be blessed, but also to be a blessing, for 
from him was to flow that which should bless all the 
earth,—and how transcendently that has come true! 
The attitude of men to him (and to the universal 
blessing that should descend from him) was to deter- 
mine their position in reference to God and ‘‘bless- 
ings’’ or ‘‘cursings’’ from him. So the migration 
of Abram was a2 turning-point in universal history. 
Obedience followed the command, immediate as 
the thunder on the flash, and complete. ‘‘So Abram 
went, as the Lord had spoken unto him,’’—blessed 
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or life,x—whither it was directed and whither it ar- 
rived? How little will the weary tramps in the desert 
be remembered when the goal has been reached ! 
Dangers and privations soon pass from memory, and 
we shall think little of sorrows, cares, and pains, when 
we arrive at home. The life of faith is the only one 
which is always sure of getting to the place to which 
it seeks to journey. Others miss their aim, or drop 
dead on the road, like the early emigrants out West ; 
Christian lives get to the city. 

Once in the land, Abram was still a stranger and 
pilgrim. He first planted himself in its heart by 
Shechem, but outside the city, under the terebinth tree 
of Moreh. His position is given in the significant 
statement that ‘‘ the Canaanite was then in the land.”"’ 
So he had to live in the midst of an alien civilization, 
and yet keep apart from it. As Hebrews says, he was 
‘«dwelling in tabernacles,'’ because he ‘‘ looked for a 
city." The hope of the permanent future made him 
keep clear of the passing present; and we are to feel 
ourselves pilgrims and sojourners, not so much be- 
cause earth is fleeting and we are mortal, as because 
our true affinities are with the unseen and eternal. 
But the presence of ‘‘the Canaanite’’ is connected 
also with the following words, which tell that ‘the 
Lord appeared unto Abram,’’ and now after his obedi- 
ence told him that this was the land that was to be 
his. He unfolds his purposes to those who keep his 
commandments ; obedience is the mother of insight. 
The revelation put a further strain on faith, for the 
present occupiers of the land were many and strong ; 
but it matters not how formidably and firmly rooted 
the Canaanite is, God's children can be sure that the 
promise will be fulfilled. We can calmly look on 
his power and reckon on its decay, if the Lord ap- 
pears to us, as to Abram,—and he surely will if we 

have followed his separating 
voice, —and dwell as stran- 
gers here, because our hearts 





command overcomes gravi- 
tation, and lifts him high 
above earth. The life of 
faith ever begins as that of 
‘‘the Father of the Faith- 
ful’’ began, with the solemn 
recognition of a divine will 
Further, 
Abram saw plainly what he 
had to leave, but not what 
He had to 
make a venture of faith, for 
‘‘the land that I will shew 
thee’’ Cer- 
tainly it was somewhere, but 
where was it? He had to 
fling away substance for 
what seemed shadow to all 
but the eye of faith, as we 
all have to do. The famil- 
iar, undeniable good of the 





which separates. 


he was to win. . 


was undefined. 


present has to be waived in 
favor of what ‘‘common 
sense’’ calls a misty possi- 
bility in the future. 
with acres and get 
nothing but hopes of an in- 
heritance in the skies looks like insanity, and is the 
only true wisdom. ‘‘Get thee out’’ is plain; ‘‘the 
land that I will shew thee’’ looks like the doubtful 
outlines seen from afar at sea, which may be but 
clouds. We have all to set sail with sealed orders, 
and know not whither the days will lead us. 

But Abram had a great hope blazing in front, none 
the less bright or guiding because it all rested on the 
bare promise of God. 


To part 
solid 


It is the prerogative of faith to 
give solidity and reality to what the world thinks has 
neither. The wanderer who had left his country was 
to receive a land for his own ; the solitary who had 





“ HE PITCHED HIS TENT” 


they of whose lives that may be the summing up! 
Happy the life which has God’s command at the back 
of every deed, and no command of his unobeyed. If 
our acts are closely parallel with God's speech to us, 
they will prosper, and we shall be peaceful wherever 
we may have towander. Success followed obedience 
in Abram’s case, as in deepest truth it always does. 
That is a pregnant expression : ‘‘ They went forth to 
go into the land of Canaan ; and into the land of Ca- 
naan they came.’’ A strange itinerary of a journey, 
which omits all but the start and the finish! And yet 
are these not the most important points in any journey 





are with him, 

After the appearance of 
God and the promise, we 
have an outline of the pil- 
grim’s life, as seen in Abram, 
It marked God's further 
opening of his purposes by 
building an altar on the 
place where he had been 
seen by him. Thankful 
recognition and commemo- 
ration of the times in 
lives when he has 


plainly drawn near 


our 
most 

and 
shown us glimpses of his 
will, are no less blessed than 
due, and they who thus rear 
altars to him will wonder 
when they come to count up 
how many they have had to 
build. But the life of faith 
is ever a pilgrim life, and 
Bethel has soon to be the 
home instead of Shechem. 
There, too, Abram keeps 
outside the city, and pitches 
his tent. the 
altar rises by the side of the tent. The transitory 
provision for housing the pilgrim contrasts with the 
solid structure for offering sacrifices. 


There, too, 


The tent is 
‘*pitched,’’ and may be struck and carried away to- 
but the altar is ‘‘builded.'’ That part of 
our lives which is concerned with the material and 


morrow, 


corporeal is, after all, short in duration and small in 
importance ; that which has to do with God, his 
What 
is left in ancient historic lands, like Egypt or Greece, 
is the temples of the gods, while the huts of the peo- 
ple have perished long centuries ago. What we build 


revelations, and his worship and service, lasts. 
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for God lasts ; what we pitch for ourselves is transient 
as we are, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


< 


There is no desert where God walks with us. 
oo 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“ OW THE LorD SAID UNTO ABRAM, GET THEE 

OuT OF THY COUNTRY, AND FROM THY KIN- 
DRED, AND FROM THY FATHER'S HOUSE, UNTO THE 
LAND THAT I WILL SHEW THEE.’’—The call of this 
eminent servant of God to leave his country and to 
journey into distant lands had a wise purpose. He 
was a faithful exponent of patriarchal religion, and 
stood firm and unswerving among all the corruptions 
of his surroundings, showing the example of a pure 
faith derived from direct converse with the true and 
living God. 

The deep impression made upon the life of the 
ancient world by his character is shown by the rever- 
ence paid to him by almost all the nations of the 
world. They have mingled him with their religious 
systems, and, although they have invented many 
fanciful legends concerning him, yet they have inter- 
woven the chief events of his life with their respective 
religious traditions, and have vied with one another 
in claiming the great patriarch as one of the founders 
of their religion. 

‘‘AND THE LORD APPEARED UNTO ABRAM.''—How 
can this be reconciled with the statement of the Evan- 
gelist, ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time’’? We 
read of the Lord having spoken to Adam and to 
Noah, but this is the first mention of any appearance 
or physical manifestation. There has been much 
speculation and conjecture as to the character of this 
manifestation, but the more general opinion of the 
church Fathers has been that it was a manifestation 
of him who as the Word of God was from the begin- 
ning with God, and who was God. He who said to 
the Jews, ‘‘Before Abraham was I am,"’ thus ap- 
peared unto Abram, and communicated to him the 
divine commands. While no man hath seen God, 
the only begotten Son, who was in the bosom of the 
Father, hath declared him. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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If we built altars on all God's gifts, we should 
have more gifts for the altar. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE first element of any call to greatness is a call 
to surrender something less great. To found an 
empire for God one must leave a tribe of heathens, 
sometimes leave home, kindred, father’s house, po- 
litical party, and go out with faith in God, by camel 
or Mayflower, to a land that he will show (v. 1). 
Sacrifice is the price of greatness : for scholarship, 
the midnight lamp ; for wealth, labor and self-denial ; 
for empireship, hardihood, the perils of war instead 
of luxuries ; for Christian character, the renunciation 
of fleshly lusts that war against the soul, and the doing 
whatsoever is done for the glory of God (1 Cor. 10 : 31). 
What magnificent blessings, personal, national, uni- 
versal, hung trembling in the balance on the decision 
to make or refuse to make the sacrifice. The world 
was interested enough to have held its breath while 
one man made decision. Dear was early home, 
kindred, and prospective shaykhship ; but he obeyed, 
and the vorld’s greatest human crisis was passed suc- 
cessfully. 
Every one is called as was Abram to make de- 
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cision ; to every one is promise of a blessing, per- 
sonal, national, universal. As Lowell says, ‘‘ Once 
to every man and nation comes a moment to decide.”’ 
Write your own name in the place of Abram’s (v. 1). 

How literally the promise has been and is being 
fulfilled! ‘Bless thee,’’ personally,—what blessed 
communings at Mamre and elsewhere! ‘‘ Name 
great,’’—none greater among Jews, Muhammadans, 
and Christians. ‘‘ Great nation,’’—true for thousands 
of years. ‘‘In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed,’’—the spiritual capital of the world is 
founded on the faith of Abraham. He who took on 
him the seed of Abraham is pouring grace on all the 
world. 

After long journeyings,—literally ‘‘ pulling up,’’ 
going on, pulling up’’ tent-pegs,—the Lord met him 
at Shechem, and in the presence of the Canaanite 
promised the land to his seed. Abram marked with 
an altar of recognition, and went on south. 

God's relations to human life are compressed into 
this lesson : Divine call and direction, verse 1 ; prom- 
ise, verses 2, 3; fulfilment, verse 7. 

Note the elements of human greatness: Faith, 
obedience, effort, journey of a thousand miles, pa- 
tience, altar-building, prayer, reward. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 


Pioneers win the promises. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ET thee out of thy country (v. 1). Stern mandate 
of the great Captain! Sooner or later it comes 
to every one. We may be born and married and die 
in the same old farmhouse under the hill where father 
and grandfather have lived and died before us; our 
outward lives may seem as stable and motionless as 
the hill itself; but again and again we have had our 
marching orders! For we must be forever breaking 
up old habits and associations, and crowding forward 
into new scenes and experiences. Each new day of 
life pushes us out of some nest we have built, and bids 
us take wing. ‘‘Go forward.’’ ‘Turn ye north- 
ward.’ ‘*Get thee out of thy country.’’ These are 
the ceaseless commands of nature. A man can no 
more stand still than a river. And this is our salva- 
tion, for the stagnant pool and the stagnant man breed 
fevers! Every noble soul has a consciousness of 
having been always on the move. Something pushes 
him from behind, and he goes forward trustfully. 
Afraid of the future—of the unknown? Not he. 
He leaves all, and believes he will find all. 

The land that I will shew thee. Do not be afraid 
that you cannot find your place in the world! It has 
been or is now being psepared for you. God will 
show it to you if you live simply, candidly, teachably, 
and go forward. Sometimes he shows it to your 
‘*instinct."" You know beforehand what you ought 
to do and be, and the minute you find your place it 
fits you. Sometimes you have to be ‘‘jammed’’ into 
it, because you won't go of your own accord! Some- 
times he shows it ‘‘by accident ;'’ sometimes by 
necessity. But he shows it. There will be ‘‘signs.’’ 
You will find the burden fitted for your back, the 
work cut out for your hand. Do not hold back. Do 
not miss the place assigned you. Do not try to fill 
another. Go to the spot on the sentry-beat, or the 
firing-line, or the sutler’s camp, or wherever God 
shows you your place, and stand there like a man! 
It is the only spot on earth where you can feel an ab- 
solute assurance and peace. 

And I will bless thee (v. 2). Whether you believe 
it or not, every man that is born into the world may 
attain beatitude. Life may become a felicity. Per- 
haps not one in a thousand really finds it so ; but this 
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is because they do not ‘‘get the hang of it.'’ I 
solemnly affirm that | have never passed a single day 
of life at the close of which | could have honestly 
said, ‘‘ Peace and felicity would have been impossible 
to-day.’” And I have had my share of hard ones, 
too. Nor do I believe that you could. The most 
terrible calamities contain secret«blessings, as the 
hardest shells contain hidden nuts. There is ‘* bless- 
ing’’ in life as surely as there is life in sunlight. It 
is in the nature of God to ‘‘ bless.’’ The trouble lies 
in our inability or unwillingness to accept. How few 
people know how to receive favors gracefully! Fewer 
still know how to be blessed. It is a fine art. 

And be thou a blessing. About three times a day, 
each one of us might profitably pause to ask, ‘‘ Am I 
really a blessing to my friends ?’’ Think of the mil- 
lions who are positive curses to their loved ones! And 
they are so often unconscious of it! Some of us are 
neither one thing nor another. It doesn’t make much 
difference whether we live or die. But now and then 
we find some one who is a positive and unmitigated 
blessing! Sometimes it is an obedient little child ; 
sometimes a noble youth ; sometimes a great-hearted 
man or woman in middle life ; sometimes an old 
grandfather or grandmother. They radiate light and 
heat. They shed joy and peace. Every one is hap- 
pier and better the minute they appear. The canary 
sings more sweetly ; the horse strikes a better gait ; 
the hens lay fresher eggs ! Whatever else you are, or 
are not, try to be a blessing! You can be this even 
if you are poor, even if you are lame, even if you 
are blind. Nothing can prevent you from being a 
blessing but your own self ! 

And there builded he an altar unto the Lord (v. 7). 
You could track Abram by his altars. Ghenghis 
Khan could be traced by his pyramids of human 
skulls; the Duke of Alva, by the ashes of fires in 
which he had burned martyrs ; Jesus Christ, by the 
homes he had brightened and hearts he had cleansed. 
What can‘they track you by? You are leaving your 
marks, do not doubt that! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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There are no Canaans to those who cling to their 
Chaldeas. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N WHAT land was Abram born? What had his 
fathers worshiped ? Who called Abram to leave 
his own land? Did he obey? Whom did he take 
with him? To what land did he go? In that land, 
to what particular place did he come? What did he 
do when he got there? What message did God give 
him at Shechem? To what place did he go next ? 
What did he do there ? 
Now call attention to the fact that God called 
Abram to go out of one land and into another. But 
this was not all, nor indeed the main part, of what 
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God had in mind. He also called Abram from the 
worship of his idels to the worship of the true God. 
Put down now the words, God called Abram from 
idols to God. Have God's calls to men ceased in 
these later days? No, he still calls them. Does he 
call us, too? Yes. And he calls us from, and he calls 
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us to. From what does he call us to-day? Bring 
out the fact that by his Word he calls us from sin. 
Wipe out ‘‘Abram”"’ and “idols,’’ and put in ‘‘us’’ 
and ‘‘sin’’ in their place. But he also calls us to holi- 
ness. Erase the word ‘‘God'’ and put in this word. 
Now the important thing for us to do in this matter, 
is to follow the example of Abram and obey this call 
at once. Now have some one lead in prayer, asking 
that all in this school may hear and heed this call of 
God. 


New York CITY, 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs ’’) 


** The God of Abraham praise."’ Psalm 107 : 1-8. 
‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not (155 : 1-5.) 
want."’ Psalm 105 : 4-12. 

** Lord, I hear of showers of blessing."’ (152 : 2-6.) 

** Father of love, our Guide and Friend."' Psalm 106 : 1-5. 

** He leadeth me! oh, blessed thought !"’ (153 : 1-5.) 

** Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling Psalm a5 : 4-10, 14. 
gloom." (33 : 3-8, 13.) 

**Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ Psalm 72 : 16-19. 

** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us,"’ (99 : 4-7-) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
Il. Lesson Topic: God Calls Abraham. 
The story of how a friend of God heard and 
obeyed him. 
Hl, Golden Text: J wit/ bless thee, and make thy name 
great; and thou shalt be a blessing. —Gen, 12: 2, 
IV. Result Sought: 
Prompt obedience. 
V. Starting-Points : 
[Norse.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 


1. Excuses. 
2. Tents, or sheep. 
3. A journey. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR LEsSON STORY. 

In the Adam and Eve lesson we saw the result of 
disobedience, and in the story of Noah we saw the 
contrast in the result of obedience. To-day we aim 
to inspire the children to acts of prompt pbedience. 

There is no lesson that children need to learn like 
that of obedience, and the aim in the teaching of this 
whole quarter will be, not only a knowledge that 
obedience is right, and that it brings blessing, but 
we want to inspire our children to definite acts of 
obedience, coupled with kindness and unselfishness. 
We need not only to reach the intellect, and teach 
them to know that obedience is a good thing; not 
only by beautiful stories to touch their sensibilities, 
and make them feel that it is right to obey ; but we 
want also to strengthen the will, so that this knowl- 
edge, quickened by the emotions, will lead to action. 
Let this aim be kept clearly in mind. 

Did you ever hear a little boy or girl make an ex- 
cuse like the one I have written on the blackboard, 
‘« Wait a minute’’? or dike this, ‘‘ Pretty soon’’ ? or 
like this, ‘‘ 1 don't want to’ ? 

I am going to tell you to-day a beautiful story, and, 
as I tell it to you, I want you to listen and see if you 
can find any excuses in it. But before I begin my 
story, I want to ask you a few questions. 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

Can you tell me the names of the people our stories 
have been about lately? I have written the first letter 
of each rame on the blackboard. 

For the next five weeks we are going to have a story 
each day about a man who was called ‘the friend of 
God.'’ What was he called? His name begins with 
A. Let us spell it together as I print it. 





[Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, 
with a selected list of books useful for primary teachers, 
will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, upon request. ] 


The story of Abraham is almost like a fairy story. 
When he was a boy he lived in a country called Ur. 
He and his family did not live in nice houses, as we 
do, but in tents. Whatisatent? Every little while 
they would pack up their tents and things, and, like 
the gypsies and Arabs, would move off to some other 
place near by. They lived in this way, because they 
had flocks of sheep and herds of cattle to take care of, 
and they needed fresh pasture for them. 

One time, God said to him: ‘‘Abraham, I want 
you to live in the land of Canaan, and I want you to 
take your wife Sarah, and your nephew Lot, and the 
other members of the family, as well as your servants 
and flocks and herds, and go and live in the land 
which I will show you.”’ 

I suppose, at first Abraham did not want to leave 
his friends and his country, and go and live in a place 
that he did not know anything about; but he was 
sure that God knew what was best, so he at once 
gathered all together, and started on his journey to 
the land of Canaan. 

God was glad when he saw that Abraham was 
ready to obey him. He is always glad when he sees 
his children obeying him, and he said to Abraham, 
‘‘I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; and 
thou shalt be a blessing.’” God meant that he would 
make Abraham happy, that his name should be hon- 
ored and beloved, and that not only would he be 
happy himself, but he would make others happy also. 
How happy it makes us to make others happy,— 
doesn’t it? 

After many days’ journey, they came to the land 
of Canaan. It was a beautiful country. There was 
plenty of grass for their flocks and herds, and from 
the tops of the hills they could see far away. Then 
God said, ‘‘ You have obeyed me, Abraham, and I 
am going to give you and your children all this beau- 
tiful land for your own.'’ How happy this made 
Abraham feel! He was glad now that he had obeyed 
God. 

In that new land there was no church. The very 
first thing that Abraham wanted was a place where he 
could worship God. What do you think he did? 
Under a great oak-tree he piled a heap of stones, 
built a fire on top of it, gathered his family and ser- 
vants together, and there they worshiped God. 


3- THe TrRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

You remember that before I began the story I 
asked you to listen and see if you could find any 
excuses like the ones I have printed on the black- 
board. Have you heard any? 
these. 

Do you think God would have 
as the Golden Text says he did, 
habit of making excuses like that? I wonder if any 
boy or girl in my class ever makes such excuses. If 
so, I will tell you what we will do. Every time we 


If not, I will erase 


blessed Abraham 
if he was in the 
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are tempted to say ‘‘ Wait a minute,’’ or ‘* Pretty 
soon,’’ or any of those other excuses, we will think of 
Abraham, who was ‘‘the friend of God,’’ and that 
will help us to obey promptly. Let us ask God, who 


helped Abraham obey, to help us also. 
Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 


Emphasized | Prompt Obedience, 








The Lesson 
Story 


| A Talk with the Children about Excuses, 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 

An Eastern caravan. 

Pictures of flocks and herds. 

Abraham's Journey into the Land of Canaan, by 
Doré. 

(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. As excuses are spoken of, print the words 
‘* WAIT A MINUTE,’’ ‘‘ PRETTY SOON,"’ ‘‘I DON'T WANT 
TO,’’ but before the lesson closes erase them. 
2. As Ur, Haran, and Canaan are spoken of, make 
three squares on the blackboard to represent them. 
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Abraham, the Friend of God. 
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Trace the journey from Ur to Canaan, and print the 
words, ‘‘ABRAHAM OBEYED GOD."’ 

3. As the tents in which Abraham and his people 
lived are mentioned, draw some of them, or pin some 
paper ones to the board. If the latter, they may be 
moved as the journey is described. 

4. Asaclosing thought, print the word ‘‘ PROMPTLY."’ 
This lesson may be effectively illustrated with the sand- 
map. 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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The friend of God is the true friend of all the 
world. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE remaining lessons of this quarter treat of three 

men whose names were oftenest on the lips of 

the Jews. Study them till you can make them appear 

as living to-day. Then show your pupils why they 

were honored, and in what respects they are examples 
of noble men. 

Abraham was the father and founder of the Jewish 
nation. Read his history in Genesis 11 27 to 
25:11. Then read what was said of him by John 
the Baptist and Jesus and Paul, and in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Form in your mind a clear idea of his 
character and of his chief characteristics. Then you 
will be able to teach the children what made Abra- 
ham great, and what will make them great. You will 
find these four answers to this question : 

1. Faith in One God. Abraham grew up in a 
family which worshiped idols, was probably himself 
an idolater in his youth (Josh. 24 : 2, 14). His peo- 
ple worshiped the moon in his home in Ur, on the 
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Persian Gulf They built temples, and appointed 
priests for the moon god and for other gods. How 
Abraham came to know the one supreme God we 
cannot tell. The Divine voice commanding him to 
break loose from the three strongest ties a man has 
—kindred, home, country—could not have been very 
definite, for he did not know whither he was going 
(Gen, 12: 1; Heb, 11: 8). His knowledge from 
God, doubtless, came to him gradually. But he had 
discernment to know whence the voice came, and 
strength of conviction and purpose to obey it. 

The promise was simple, but sublime: a great 
nation to spring from him ; a blessing to him from 
God ; a great name for himself; a blessing, through 
him, for those that blessed him, and a curse to those 
that cursed him,—a blessing for all the world through 
him. He believed the promise of God, and shaped 
his life on that conviction. 

Now show your pupils what promises from God are 
theirs to make them great. Direct them to find for 
themselves many such promises as Romans 8 : 16, 
28, 32. Teach them how to rely and act on the 
promises of God. Abraham became great because 
his mind grasped and fed itself on one great truth— 
that there was one God who rightfully claimed his 
worship and service, and would lead him through life. 
That faith will make any one great. 
4:20, 21. 

2. Separation from the World. To accept the 
promise, Abraham had to withdraw from the corrupt 
people among whom he had lived. Without a Bible, 
without teachers of the true God, without examples of 
holy men, he would not have founded a nation if he 
had not had great independence and self-reliance, 
and trust in God so far as he knewhim. Such heroes 
were Moses, Nehemiah, the apostles, Luther, Knox, 
the Pilgrims and Puritans who founded our nation. 
Describe these heroic examples. Show that the same 
convictions will make any boy or girl a Christian 
leader. The qualities of leadership grow by faith 
and obedience to God, 

3. Living for the Future. Abraham owned no 
land—he had only the promise of a country. He 
had no child—only the promise of a multiplied off- 
spring. But the assurance of what was to come from 
his life dignified his work, gave direction to his family 
government, glorified his whole life. He inspired 
the same confident expectation in the leaders who 
came after him. Read the noble list in Hebrews 11. 
Every one of them is reaching after promises to be 
fulfilled in the future (Heb. 11 : 13). 

Boys and girls who would have influence among 
the men of their time, must have confidence that the 
golden age is in the future, must work in faith to 
bring in the kingdom of God for coming generations. 

4. Love to Mankind. Abraham lived for “all 
nations,’” who were to be blessed in him. For their 
sakes, yet unborn, he left home and country, changed 
his manner of life, became a pilgrim, founded a 
family, guided and trained his household, gave to it 
system, laws, discipline. 

This is the spirit which seeks the outcast and fallen, 
in confidence that they can be restored to the image 
of God ; which goes to heathen nations to lay down 
life itself that the remotest and most degraded may 
be brought into fellowship with the children of God. 

It is the saving spirit of the Christian church to-day. 
To gain it is to gain and give the richest blessing God 
has to bestow. 

Make questions on these topics : 

1. Abraham in his early home. 

2. Abraham a pilgrim or Hebrew, and what made 
him one, 

3. Abraham a father of the Hebrew nation, and a 
blessing to all nations. 

Boston. 
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Every path of difficulty is a call of God. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Call of Abram: The First Step in 
the Redemptive Plan 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 11 : 26 to 12 : 20). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


With the mention of the descendants of Terah in 
Genesis 11 : 26 begins a new narrative,—the story of 
the career of Abram, the called of God, and of his 
posterity. Verse 27 repeats the formula, ‘‘These are 
the generations,’’ already found five times in the pre- 
ceding chapters, which jntroduces a new course of 
development. We are made acquainted with the 
Terachites as residents (v. 31) of Ur of the Chaldees, 
whence Terah, with Abram and Lot and Sarai, depart 
to Haran. Owing to archeological researches, the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees'’ carries with it to-day 
a fairly definite set of ideas. It is prevailingly iden- 
tified with the modern Mugheir, on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, in southern Babylonia. This was the 
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ancient Uru, or Vr, one of the most important com- 
mercia} centers of the Babylonian empire in the third 
millennium before Christ. It suggests for Abram a 
youth and eariy manhood spent in touch with all the 
resources, educational and otherwise, of the cultured 
and wealthy Babylonians. Whether he was a product, 
humanly speaking, of the best civilization of his time, 
yet wearied by its polytheism, or was a simple-minded 
son of the desert, the Bible does not really help us to 
determine. It emphasizes the qualities of character 
which fitted him to become God's chosen instrument 
in inaugurating a new religious departure. We ask 
ourselves, ‘‘ What sort of a man would go forth in 
this way for God's sake?'’’ Westudy him closely ; we 
try to understand how the title ‘‘ Friend of God”’ 
(Isa. 41:8; Jas. 2 : 23; 2 Chron, 20: 7) fitted him ; 
we explain the circumstances of his life in the light of 
the destiny marked out for his posterity. All other 
queries are incidental. 

This portraiture of Abram is well worthy of our 
careful study. It was drawn by men who loved to 
remind their fellow-countrymen that the noblest quali- 
ties of their race and its recognized mission were all 
implicit in their great progenitor, who was given the 
privilege because he was a man of earnest, practical 
faith, who did not hesitate to obey the divine voice 
when heard, of initiative, of commanding influence, 
and yet one who had to attain his greatness, ‘‘ not by 
sudden flight,’’ but by the experiences of divine care 
of him, even when least deserving of it. 

The episode of the visit to Egypt shows that the 
patriarch was, like other pioneers, not without weak 
spots. He was still a man of his age in many re- 
spects. Whether he sinned in going to Egypt at all, 
may be variously adjudged. There will be less ques- 
tion regarding his actions while there. The strange 
element in the matter is that the tradition of such an 
experience, so out of harmony with the portrait in 
general, should persist as one of the fond remem- 
brances of his posterity. That it was utilized as a 
part of the story of Abram's life is an evidence of the 
keen moral and spiritual insight of the prophetic his- 
torians of Israel. 
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Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

None of the books named are necessary in following these studies 
‘Ihe references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see ‘eafiet, which will be 
maiied free by the Editor.] 

Price, ‘‘ Monuments and Old Testament’’ (33 76, 
77), gives briefly the archeological background of this 
study. For an interesting grouping of the traditions 
regarding the early movements of the Hebrew race, 
see Maspero, ‘‘ The Struggle of the Nations'’ (pp. 
64-66). Tomkins’s ‘‘Abraham and his Age"’ (pp. 
1-159) is a most helpful and copious archeological 
commentary. For studies of the man, see Dods’s 
‘« Expositor’'s Genesis “' (pp. 81-107), which is dis- 
criminating, «cd Geikie, ‘‘Old Testament Charac- 
ters," or Dean. ‘Abraham: His Life and Times,’’ 
which are helpfu1. 

III], QUESTIONS FOR »sTUDY AND DISCUSSION, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Ancestry of Abram. (1.) According to 
Joshua 24 : 2, what was the religion of Abram’s 
father and brothers? Does the biblical account im- 
ply that they shared in his divine call ? 

2. His Call to Service. (2.) Did this come at Ur 
or at Haran? (comp. Gen. 12: 1-4 with 11 ; 31 and 
15:7; Acts 7: 2-4) [Beec’er: vs. 1-3.] (3.) How 
may we suppose that this obligation became impressed 
upon his soul,—directly, by God's simple command, 
or indirectly, through his gradual repudiation of, poly- 
theism? (4.) May we, in view of I1 : 31, agree with 
Hebrews 11 : 8 in emphasizing the unquestioning 
character of his faith ? [Long: J 1. McLaren: { 1. 
Dunning: 1.] 

3. The Tests of his Faith in God. (5.) What tests 
of his faith may we find in the experiences recorded 
in chapter 12? [Warren: J 2.] 

4. The Beneficent Purpose of God. (6.) Does 
12: 1-3 indicate any such purpose c- God? [Mc- 
Laren: { 2.] (7.) How would we define it ? 

5. Abram's Need of Divine Training. (8.) How 
does his conduct in the land of Egypt reveal this, and 
to what extent ? 

6. The Divine Goodness Manifested to Him. (9.) 
Compare Acts 7 : 2, 3; Genesis 12: 1-3 and 12: 7. 
What do they suggest regarding the divine relation- 
ship to the man? (10.) Read Psalm 105 : 13-15. 
What additional ideas does the passage supply ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Revelation involves co-operation. Note how God 
and his instrument worked together. With God's 
aid we can do much ; independently we are failures. 

The true way to know the Lord is to follow him. 
This was true in the case of Abram ; it is just as true 
for every human being. 

‘« Be thou a blessing.’’ 
ing thought for a race ! 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


What an inspiring work- 


t 
Faith gives foresight. 


Work and Workers 


Further News from the 
Summer Schools 


N addition to the summer schools for Sunday-school 
workers, announced in The Sunday School Times for 
June 8, there are a number of others entitled to atten- 
tion. Most of these are connected with Chautauquas. 
The Christian character of these, gatherings, and their 
educational value, make them the most available 
agencies for state Sunday-school associations to use, 
and they readily make room in their programs for the 
elucidation of Bible-teaching methods. Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky, Maine, and Quebec, which last year 
held summer schools under the auspices of the state or 
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provincial Sunday-school associations, | J. L. Hurlbut, August 5-16, will give 


have abandoned the projects for this | 
year. On the other hand, Ohio is likely | 
to be added to the other associations, 
holding such assemblies next year. 
Illinois | 
The fifth annual summer school of the | 
Illinois Sunday-school Association will | 
be held in the Second Presbyterian | 
Church, Michigan Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street, Chicago, July 30 to August 6. 
This year all the lectures of a given coursé 
will not be given by one person. Mrs. 
Mary Barnes Mitchell will have charge 
of the course on ‘‘ Psychology Applied 
to the Art of Teaching,’’ Mrs. 
Foster Bryner that on ‘‘Supplemental 
Work,’’ and Miss Julia Austin that on 
‘«Lesson Analysis.’’ Five consecutive | 
International Lessons will be taught, 
beginning August 1. The main topic, 
«« Ways of Working,’’ will be subdivided, 
Mrs. H. M. Hamill discussing the equip- 
ments ; Miss Julia H. Johnston, the pro- 
gram ; Mrs. Bryner, routine work ; Mrs. 
F. D. Everett, discipline ; and Mrs. M. S. | 
Lamoreaux the training of the assistants. | 
On the topic of music several successful 
teachers will each teach a song in discuss- 
ing prayer, praise, Christmas, Easter, 
summer, and Thanksgiving. Miss Kate 
Burton will give two talks on picture and 
blackboard work and decorations, in her 
lectures on ‘‘ Art in the Sunday-school.’’ 
Mrs. Bryner will treat intermediate work 
and adolescence. Round-table talks on 
mothers’ meetings conducted by Mrs. 
Barber, primary unions by Mrs. Hamill, 
and yet another on children’s meetings. 
To help defray expenses (as no tuition 
fee is required) a Thanksgiving Service 


Mary 





Jhas been arranged for, where students 
‘can maké offerings. Devotional services 
conducted by prominent workers will be 
held daily, and there will be a reception. 
Board will cost from $5.50 to $7. Ham- 
jlton H. West, Rockford, Illinois, has the 
arrangements in hand. 


New York 

The great Chautauqua has for a long 
time given attention to religious teach- | 
ing and methods, and this year a School 
‘of Religious Pedagogy, in co-operation 
with the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, has been planned. This 
school continues from July 6 to August 
16, Nine courses of five hours a week 
are offered. Principal G. M. Grant, of 
Queen's College, Kingston, Canada, will 
give (July 6-26) a course on ‘‘ The Form 
and Essence of St. Paul’s Teaching ; Dr. | 
Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University, | 
will take up The Wisdom Literature, July | 
29 to August 16; 
Psychology ’’ will be given by Professor 
Scott, July 29 to August 16, and on ‘* Re- 
ligious Pedagogy,’’ during the same time ; | 
Mrs. H. Elizabeth Foster gives July 6 to 
August 16 to ‘‘ Primary Method.’’ This 
includes the organization, management, 
and program, of the primary department ; 
the lessons, with a suggestive outline of | 
work for the kindergarten and first pri- 
mary grades (lectures and class work) ; 
story-telling and other forms of illustrating 
(lectures and class work) ; the child—his 
moral and religious training ; the teacher 
—her ideals and their realization. Dr. 


a course on ‘‘ Religious | 


lecture lessons on ‘‘ Normal Class for 
Sunday-school Teachers,’’ and he will | 
also lead a teachers’ Bible class at that | 
time. ‘Blackboard Sketching for the | 
| Sunday- school '’ will be Miss Josephine | 
Rice's subject from July 29 to August | 
16. A primary class under the guidance 
of Miss Colburn, and a Sunday-school 
superintended by Mrs. Foster, will be 
held on Sundays. Dr. W. A. Duncan is 


| to conduct a Sunday-school conference 


independent of the school. The fee for 
the summer school is $1. 50 for one course | 
(six weeks), $1 for half a course, $3 for 
three courses. 


Tennessee 

Monteagle is famous as a summer edu- 
cational place, and for eighteen years the 
Monteagle Assembly has held its sum- 
mer schools here. 


Prominence is given | 


Sunday-school matters, and the institute 


will be held August 12-23. Mrs. Crafts | 
will give normal drills for all grades of | 


teachers and special work for priinary | 


| teachers. The Rev. George O. Bachman | 
will conduct a general Sunday-school | 


institute daily, and Dr. Alexander Pat- 
terson of Chicago will lecture on the Bible. 


| The Junior Bible Institute will be held at 


8.30 A. M., followed by the Adult Bible 
Institute at 10 o’ clock. 
daily, excepting on Saturday and Sunday. 
It was a happy thought that suggested 
that the Middle Tennessee Sunday- 
school convention be held at Monteagle, 
August 14-16. A model Sunday-school 
will be conducted on Sunday mornings, 
and a colored school in the afternoon. 
The Rev. Dr. George Summey will give 
farther information. 
Michigan 

At Lake Orion, north of Detroit, the 
Interdenominational Bible Conference 


| will be held July 12-23, in which Sunday- 
The | 


school work will have a share. 
Michigan State Sunday-scheol Associa- 
tion has indorsed the conference, and 
has invited the superinteridents of the | 
state to co-operate. W. C. Pearce, secre- 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
controcted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisemenis are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 454. 





The Indian and the Northwest. 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 


| cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest- 
These are held | & 115 pag 


ing historical data relating to the settlement 
of the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, and other noted chiefs; Custer’s 
battleground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and a 
copy should be in every library. Price, 50 
cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, II. 





Special Train to San Francisco via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, to leave 
Chicago Tuesday, July 9th, 11.59 P. M. 


| tary of the Cook County Sunday-school | Stops will be made at Denver, Colorado 


Association of Illinois will superintend | Springs, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake, 


the Sunday-schools to be held on the 
grounds, and have charge of the classes 
for the study of Sunday-school methods 
and normal work. 


Wisconsin 

Mrs. Crafts, assisted by Mrs. Mar- 
guerette Jaeger, state primary superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin, will have charge 
of the School of Methods for Primary 
and Junior teachers at Monona Lake As- 
sembly, at Madison, July 19-30. Dr. 


James A. Worden will have charge of 


the advanced normal class. 
ine 


A Sunday-School with a 
Notable Record 
By W. H. Hall 
N SUNDAY, June to, 1860, a Sun- 


| will be limited in number, 





day-school was organized in a| 


schoolhouse at Griswoldville, a hamlet 
in the town of Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
by Henry Clay Trumbull, then Secretary 


ciation. 
ous and flourishing existence until the | 
present time, and observed its forty-first 
anniversary, with appropriate exercises, 
on Sunday, June 9, 1901. 
now occupies a beautiful and commo- 
dious chapel, which was built by the | 


| people of the neighborhood and town in | 


1875. Mr. Charles F. Griswold, who | 
was elected superintendent of the school 
at its organization, has continued in that 
position until the presenttime. He now 
feels obliged to retire on account of im- 
paired health, and Mrs. J. W. Griswold | 
has been chosen as his successor. 


| of the Connecticut Sunday-school Asso- | 
That school has had a continu- | 5 cts. 


} 
The school | 


passing em route the finest scenery in the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
and under per- 
sonal direction of Tourist Department, 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Only $50 
round trip, with choice of routes returning. 
Send stamp for illustrated itinerary and map 
of San Francisco to W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


College "Students ot 
Northfield 


Verbatim reports of all the principal addresses 
in the official organ known as 


Northfield Echoes 


Price for single copy, 35 cents, Complete set 
for the summer, $1 postpaid. The first num- 
ber now ready. Address 


Northfield Echoes, Esst Northfield, Mass. 


The Babcock Memorial Service | 


A verbatim report of the exercises of the won- 
derful meeting in memory of the late Maltbie D. 
Babcock, D. 5. Baltimore, June 2. Addresses 
by President Patton and others. Published un- 
der authorization of the Committee of Brown 
Memorial Church. Paper, 25 cts., and postage 
Bound, 50 cts., and postage 8% cts. 


B. G. EICHELBERGER 
308 North Charlies Street, Baltimore 


An Opportunity 
for Sunday-schools to get song 
beoks for very little money. 











Read this : Owing to change in business of one of 
our agencies, we have had returned to us imprinted 
song books. T hey are not even shopworn 


Write for our Te and samples 


The books are 
the $25 and 


$ 
HALL-~MACK ct co. -» 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 


SACRED SONGS, No. 2 


The companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new 
songs for Sunday-schools, prayer meetings, et« 
collection offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. | 
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The Watch 
Word is 
ELGIN 


wherever exact time is essen- 
tial, Nine millions 
Watches—the greatest 
numbet ever made in 

one ar rg 

the business and the 
pleasure of the 

gteater part of the 

world. 

An El in Watch always has 
the word ‘‘Elgin” engraved on 
the works, 

Send for free booklet. 


RIGIN NATIONAL WATCH 00, 
Elgin, Il. 








A hand- | 


Party | 


Best | 


On Jellies 


prueresece and Set added 


wy k t bsolate! isture 

proet WA yeety, mol usef' 
a ry iy aes ways about the house. 
directions in Nae ) pound postage. 


everywhere. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 














Individual Communion 
Outfits, Send, fr, 7c catalog 


and list of users. 
Sanitary Communion Ovutrit Co 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y 


SEND TO 


'H. O’ Neill & Co., New Yor I 


for illustrated catalogue of —_ merchandi- 








Epworth League 


Personally Conducted Tour 
to San Francisco 
in July 


Our personally conducted tour, via the 
Missouri Pacific Railway’s Colorado Short 
Line, in charge of an experienced tourist 
| agent, offers the best opportunity ever 
| | afforded for visiting all the large cities of the 

| West, including Denver, Pueblo, Colorado 
| Springs, Manitou, as well as Pike’s Peak, 

Garden of the Gods, Grand Cafion of the 
| Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, with its Mormon temple, and 
all of nature’s museums and marvgls of 
Colorado, Utah, California, the great North- 
west, and Yellowstone Park. Lowest rates, 
long limits, and generous stop-over privi- 
| leges granted with figures to meet every- 
| one’s pocket. Choice of routes returning 
| direct without additional charge. Write us 
| for rates and full particulars before arranging 
| for the trip elsewhere. You want the best 
for the least money, and we have it for you. 
J. P. McCann, T. P. Agt.; W. E. Hoyt, 
G. E. P. Agt., 391 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 





Y.M.C.A. PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU 
19 West Mohawk Street, Buffalo. Arranges 
accommodations. Rooms, $f and up per day. 
| Cots for men, go cents. Write for circular. 
Enclose postage. Mention paper. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage : 


7 t Five or more copies, either to 
5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will - owed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 

Additions time to a aeb—sueh additional 

subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 

as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 

tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 





are f:-00 +4 75 ee a year, can wees 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Eno copies of any one issue of the pa jer to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
‘ree, upon application. 

% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘he Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMESCO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Wonderland 7 
1901 


The annual publication of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway will be found a 








distinct advance, in some respects, upon | 


even its immediate predecessor, Won- 
derland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz of New 
York, from plastique models, and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern 
Pacific Trade-mark, the Custer 
Battlefield, in Montana, and Yellow- 
stone Park. Each is profusely illus- 
trated, the trade-mark chapter in colors. 
This trade-mark is of Chinese origin, 
and is*5,000 years old. 
strange one, 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 
1901, will be in greater demand than 
any preceding volume of the Wonder- 


Its story is a 


land family, and, as heretofore, it will 
be sent by Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., 
to any address, upon receipt of the 
postage, six cents. 


European Travel 
Miss Weldon will take six young ladies abroad. 
Restricted. Highes: references. Address, for Pros- 
pectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, 
The Moorings, Howard, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Hes. 308 and 310 Walaut Street. Philadelphia 
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A LESSON IN VALUES. 


JOLLAR for dollar, pound for pound, there is 
| more in Ivory Soap than in any household 
i soap. It is easy to find a cheap soap; but 

v. to find purity and low price in a single soap 
is not easy. They combine in Ivory Soap. You 
can afford to use it in the laundry; you can not 
afford not to use it elsewhere. It is vegetable-oil 
soap, in the cheapest form in which it can be pro- 
cured. You pay nothing for a fancy box, wrapper 
or perfume. It is all in the soap! It floats. 






















Almost 20,000 


Copies of John B. Smith’s concert exer- 
cise on “ The Life of Christ” were sold 
during the last few weeks, and the de- 
mand for it still continues. 

The exercise covers the eighteen 
months’ study of the life of our Lord, and 
consists of responsive readings, questions, 


and hymns. It is admirably suited to 


any Sunday-school, large or small, city or 
country. 


It requires no preparation, and 
is of convenient length. 

A pamphlet of 12 pages; price, $2 
per 100, postage paid by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


For copy send a postage stamp to Geerge H. Daniels, 


General Passenger Agent, New York Central, New York City. 
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College Administration. By Charles F. 
Thwing LL.D., President of Western Uni- 
versity and Adelbert College. New York 
The Century Company. i 


When a man writes his sixth book on a 
subject, and it is one with which his ac- 
tive life has been familiarizing him, 
he may fairly be classed as an expert. 
President Thwing has studied the theory 
as well as the practice of his profession 
as has no other college president except 
President Eliot. He discusses it in the 
light of its best possibilities, and with 
hopeful outlook for its service to the 
Writing at this time, he has to 
touch some delicate questions as to free- 
dom of teaching, and the responsibility 
of professors for utterances which offend 
actual or possible benefactors. He tries 
to do justice to the consideration on 
either side, but with an evident leaning 
to liberty. But the picture he draws of 
the new type of college president, de- 
manded by the new situation, leaves too 
much to mere management and concilia- 
tion. He omits the needful influence of 
a great scholar in imparting an impetus 
to true scholarship, and diffusing the 
right atmosphere of interest in erudition 
of some kind. After all, Mark Hopkins 
has not been sutpassed in this capacity. 
The book will be helpful to the whole 
college world, if only by stating problems 
for discussion. 


country. 


“~ 


The Ethics of Evolution : The Crisis in Morals 
Occasioned by the Doctrine of Develop- 
ment. By James Thompson Bixby, Ph.D. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.25. 


This is a second edition of Mr. Bixby’s 
Crisis in Morals,—a book which made a 
decided impression on European think- 
ers, and has been translated into the 
language of Japan, where it was much 
needed. Mr. Bixby is an evolutionist 
himself, but he declines to accept Mr. 
Spencer's or Mr. Guyan’s reconstruction 
of moral science on that basis. He re- 
fuses to trace ethics to the selfish in- 
stincts in human nature, to wait for the 
development of human society for the 
appearance of the sense of duty, or to 
ascribe ethics to blind feeling rather 
than reason. Unlike most writers, Mr. 
Bixby carries us into the heart of Euro- 
pean discussion of the theme, and indi- 
cates the trend of French and German, 
as well as English, thought. He gives 
us gratifying evidence that the intellec- 
tual world has not been swept from its 
moorings in this great matter. 


x 


Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of 
Oregon. By William A. Mowry, Ph.D. 
Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.50. 


Did Marcus Whitman save Oregon 
and Washington to the United States ? 
Because some partisans embroidered the 
story of 1843, others fell into doubt and 
denial ; but in this book we have the 
facts restated, vindicating Whitman and 
opening a wonderful page of history. 
Christian missionaries (‘* foreign ’’ then, 





‘*home’’ now) opened the way for the 
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great emigration that saved to us our 
northwestern empire. Whitman opened 
a wagon road across the Rockies: The 
story, as here told coolly, calmly, and 
with wealth of historic data, is of one of 
God’ s stalwarts. 
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Books Received 


June 21 to July § 
The Abbey Press, New York 

White Man's Chance, The. By Abbie Oliver 
Wilson. §r. 

A Pacific Coast Vacation. By Mrs. James Ed- 
win Morris. $1.50. 

A Candle-Light, and Other Poems. By Louis 
Smirnow. §r. 

A Feather's Weight. By Amarala Martin. 
50 cents. 

Tom Huston’s Transformation. 
garet B. Love. 50 cents. 

The Travels of a Water Drop, and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. James Edwin Morris. 50 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 


Insect Life : An Introduction to Nature Study. 
wf) teen Henry Comstock. $1.75 net. 
The Great War Trek. By James Barnes. $1.50 


By Mar- 


net. 
Sirius. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. $r1.50. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York 

The Birds of the Bible. By Madison C. Peters, 
D.D. 50 cents net. 

With the Wild Flowers, From Pussy-willow to 
Thistle-down. By Maud Going. §1. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 

Birds I Have Seen. 50 cents net. 

Trees I Have Seen. 50 cents net. 

Wild Flowers I Have Seen. 50 cents net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
The tape Encyclopédia. Isidore Singer, 

es projector. Volume I, Aach-Apoca- 

lyptic Literature. Per volume, $7 to $11 ; 
per set of twelve volumes, $84 to $132. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 

Ten Singing Lessons. By Mathilde Marchesi. 
$1.50 net. 

The Tribulations of a Princess. By the author 
of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress."’ $2.25 
net. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York 


Henderson's Picturesque Gardens and Orna- 
mental Gardening Illustrated. By Charles 
Henderson. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London 

Sermons on Isaiah. By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A. 
1s. 6d, 

A. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia 

The Self-Pronouncing Bible Dictionary. By 
James P, Boyd, A.M. 36 cents to $1. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 

The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. $1 net. 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

The Education of Teachers. By W. H. Payne. 
$1.50. 

Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 

Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli. Edited 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson. §1.25. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

Flowers and Ferns in their Haunts. By Mabel 


Osgood Wright. $2.50. 
Poems of the Unknown Way. By Sidney 
Royse Lysaght. $1.75. 


Jerusalem: A Practical Guide to Jerusalem 
and Its Environs. By E. A. Reynolds-Ball, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. $1.50. 
F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 
Edgar Allan Poe. By Colonel John A. Joyce. 

$r. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Shakespeare in Music. By Louis C. Elson. $2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Home Life of Wild Birds. By Francis 

Hobart Herrick. $2.50 net. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Savonarola. By the Rev. George M ‘Hardy, 
D.D. $t.25. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
An Highway There. By William Campbell 
Scofield. $1.25. 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
The Beacon ey oe Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. By Frank B. Sanborn. 75 cents net. 
Anting-Anting Stories and Other Strange Tales 
of the Filipinos. By Sargent Kayme. $1.25. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 
Our Ferns in their Haunts. By Willard Nel- 
son Clute. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
True Religion. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 


RS. $1. 
Old and New. By Henry Scott Holland. $1. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


Missions: True Philan- 
Gal. 6 : 1-10. 


July 28, 1901. 
thropy. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Missions defined (Mark 13 : 10; 
Isa. 55 : 10-13). 

TUES.—Benevolence versus beneficence 
(Jas. 2: 15-17; Matt. 25 : 41-45). 


WED.—Blessing ourselves (Psa. 41 : 1-3; 
Acts 20 : 35). 

THURS.—Obeying the Master (Luke 10: 
30-37). 


Fri.—Gains for the kingdom (Acts 4 : 
31-37 ; II : 19-21; 16 : 10-15). 

SAT.—Jesus’ type of philanthropy (Matt. 
15 : 30-36). 











HE passage in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians which furnishes the sub- 

ject for this meeting refers, primarily, | 
to the duties of Christians within the | 
brotherhood. It enjoins charity toward | 
the failures of others, and kindly help- | 
fulness. It counsels at the same time 
independence of character and self- 
reliance on one side, and sympathy and | 
practical aid for one another on the 
other side. Bear your own burdens. 
Bear one another's burdens. There is 
nothing inconsistent here. 








Do all you | 
Do all you can for 
It commands generous benefi- | 
cence of mind. The teacher gives his | 
good things to the taught. The taught 
is to give his good things to the teacher. | 
All this is supported by an appeal to the | 
solemn truth of sowing and reaping. 
Niggardliness and selfishness, as well as 
vice and lust, will yield their sure fruitage | 
of stifling, starvation, corruption, and 


can for yourself. 
others. 


death. Philanthropy and broad benevo- 
lence, as well as truth and honor, will 
yield their sure harvest of richness of 
nature, expanse of heart, nobility of 


character, and eternal life. 
% 

This disposition of open benevolence 
and open-handedness is, of course, to 
prevail in ‘‘the household of faith.’’ It 
is. refreshing to see how real was the 


They constituted a true brotherhood. | 
They cared for their sick and their poor, 
and they drew men by the evident genu- | 
ineness of their family love. I heard a 
minister recently declare that one reason 
why men did not go to church in his | 
community, but did go to lodges, was | 
found in this, that the lodge helped 
them when they were sick or in need, 
Alas ! was not that the very reason why 
once men did throng to the church! 





uess and brotherhood for the want of 
which they are now said to turn else- 
where. Christians are intended to con- 
stitute a separate and true household, | 
and in that household we are to be | 
brothers, and each is to bear his own | 
burdens without asking another to bear | 
them, and each is to bear his brother's 
burdens without being asked. 





| 
| 


|churches and men, are in the world to 


communal life of these early Christians. | = 


| Must Have Good Food, or Nervous Prostration 


They found in it then the very helpful- | 


| principles which have an affinity for albumen, 
| and go directly to rebuild the gray matter in the 





But in this the household of faith is | 
but the promise and revelation of what 
the world should be. ‘Let us work 
that which is good toward all men with- 
out,”’ which we are to work especially 
toward the brethren within. The church 
is a training-school, a reserve corps for 
loving, for human service, for a philan- 
thropy as broad as man and as deep as 
the wo of sin. The church is a center, 
not a circumference. It is a flock of ser- 
vants, not a fold of served. 

b 

And in such expulsive and expansive 
ministry the Church herself, as each of 
her members, is to receive her life and 
blessing. Doing well for others is seed- 
sowing for self, in a noble and Christ- 
like sense. We behold Jesus, because 
of the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor. The ascended One is 
he also that descended. The opulent 
church is the church to whom opulence 
is not an end and a fruit, but indiffer- 
ently sought. Service is her glory and 
her quest, and the consequences she 
commits to Him who rules the -harvest. 
But in the harvest she cannot escape the | 
fruitage of honor and reward, The 
sower of good gets back good by a law | 
as irrevocable as that which pays the | 
sower of evil in the grain of his choosing. | 
% 


The thought of doing good to all men 
is a thought of broad reachings. It for- 
bids our reducing our relations with other 





men to a mere formal and commercial 
basis. I have no right to barter with a 
man who heeds my love and deny him 
aught but the dead money which closes 
our transaction. If my washerwoman is 
sick, I am not quit of my duty to her 
when I have paid her the money I justly 
owe. And in our national relations we 
are worse than foolish, we are base, if 
we refuse to take up the burdens of 
weaker peoples, or if we think we are 
acting nobly when we leave great nations 
that need us to themselves, provided 
only that they are willing still to buy our 


goods and sell us theirs. Nations, like 


bear their own burdens, and the burdens 
of others, and to do good to all. Any 
other course is a sowing to the flesh, and 
the harvest is corruption. 


Active Brains 
Surely Follows 


It is a lamentable fact that American brain- 
workers do not, as a rule, know how to feed 
themselves to rebuild the daily loss occasioned 
by active mental effort. This fact, coupled 
with the disastrous effects of the alkaloids con- 
tained in coffee, makes a sure pathway towards 
nervous prostration. 

The remedy is simple enough. Employ the 
services of a food expert, who knows the kind 
of food required to rebuild the daily losses in 
the human body. This can be done by making 
free use of Grape-Nuts, the famous breakfast 
food, which contains exactly the elemental 


brain, solar plexus, and nerve centers through- 
out the body. Follow your selection of food 
up with a dismissal of coffee for fifteen days, 
and mark the difference in your mental ability, 
which means everything to the average hustling 
American, who must have physical and mental 






































will do all that 
other denti- 


frices claim to 
perform in a 
far more agree- 
able and satis- 
factory manner, 
25 cents at druggists. 
Sample vial free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO. 

















Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. ‘Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and imstructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
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strength, or he falls out in the race for dollars. 






Not 






































wholesome 
Good for every 
the time. Crisp 


7 delicacy. 

oge — all 
am§ Inviting, with just enough 
ginger to give them the perfect 
flavor. Serve with any beverage, 


fruit or ices. Especially good 
for the little folks. Give them 
all they want. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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THE 
MAID 7 







This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employ ment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the a. can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 














YMYER by Summ nia 

CHURCH Hoc 

¥ io Cinclanall Bel Foundry Co., il, O. 

CHURCH BELLS anareats 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 

MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GENYINE. MENEELY BELLS 


¢ most perfect, hi; lass bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N 


CHURCH Faitkt* RGEISSLER IBY 
New Husband 


Quite an Improvement on the Old 























‘*] have been compelled to stop drinking it,” 
I said to the friend who asked me to strengthen 
up on acup of her good coffee. ‘‘ Well,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that needn't bother you, for I have 
Postum Food Coffee here, which completely 
cured a friend of mine of sick-headaches."’ I 
tried her coffee, and it was very good, but when 
I tried to make it at home I was disappointed, 
I soon found that I was not making it correctly, 
but by putting in two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
Postum for each person, and letting it boil 
twenty minutes, it was delicious. 

I had at that time been an invalid for several 
years, but did not know my trouble was caused 
by coffee-drinking, of which I was very fond. 
1 immediately began to feel better after leaving 
off coffee and using Postum, and stuck to it. 
One day I met a lady who was troubled the 
same as I was, and whose appearance on the 


street really shocked me, for she was so ema- | 


ciated. She exclaimed in surprise at my im- 
proved appearance, and wanted to know what 
I had been doing. She asked me if I had had 
a healer of any kind. I said, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
allowed Postum Food Coffee to work the 
almost complete miracle of curing me." 

My husband has been absent in Georgia for 
some time, and has been in wretched health, 
having been in the hospital twice for indiges- 
tion. I wrote him to stop using coffee, and try 
Postum ; told him also just how to make it 
Yesterday I received a letter from him, in which 
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TaWaveletam celeste 


Wash delicate things — handke 


laces, doilies etc,(things which one cannot 


sendtothe or 


way, Viz: Soak,rinse, squeeze — 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window 
When dry they earings 

no ironing. Grand advice 


for bachelors, maidens, 
boarders and hotel guests, 
and for fabrics too delicate’ 
and valuable to risk to 
others’ hands. 
Pearline is trust-worthy 
for washing andcleanins 
where-ever water Can 


be used. 





Jinary wash.) in Pearlines 


rchiefs, 


pane, 














It’s worth a great deal to any church 
plies may be purchased. Here is a list of 
would be glad to correspond with our rea 
school, and class. 


is almost certain to have for sale whateve 
Sunday-school. 


A Sunday-School Hyma-Beok that is Making 
ory 


Exalted Praise 


Endorsed in glowing terms by leading clergymen 
and Sanday-ocheo! workers. 10,000 copies sold in 
first seven weeks. Superior in quality, attractive in 
appearance,cheap in price ; 224 pages ; 250 selections. 
0 cents will bring you a returnable vellum 
de luxe copy, and novel introductory plan for sup- 
plying baoka without additional expense to school. 


MacCalla & Co, 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the 
surest guide. It appears once a month. One advertiser or another, among these, 





or Sunday-school to know where sup- 
prominent dealers, any or all of whom 
ders about supplies required in church, 


r supplies are desired in any church or 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.” 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 3 
*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ’”’ 


{ust ublished, is the largest and most complete 

ook for the ~ se ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is designed to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of THe SuNDAY SCHOOL Timgs, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


VOCALION ORGANS 


for Sunday-school use. The Vocalion’s prompt 
** speech ”’ is as effective in marking rhytlim as the 
piano. Its sustaining and orchestra’ qualities make 
it far more desirable. Objection that an organist 
would be necessary for the Vocalion is met its 
absence of pedals (pedals if desired). The Vocalion’s 
full, rich diapason and delicate registers make it of 
inestimable value in oo human voice. 
Organs oe on approval. tails on request. 
Send for Cata S K. 
Vocalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





64,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMIN FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, for exemination, to 
stors, superintendents, and committees. 

A. S. BARNES & £0. Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


eee ee ee i 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 








** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- ) 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New Contury Teacher's 
Ponthiy for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 

mples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper ? 
in America. Dealers in every requisite te the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. \ 


\ 


Send for new catalogs. 
M. P. MOLLER wiifyisna’™ 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-schoo.. Write for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and ¢ 
prices are both right for you. 





Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer’ s prices. 





20,000 | 


CHURCHES ; 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with ( 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. ¢ 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- ¢ 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions ) 
for estimate. 





i, P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York ) 


Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


7 3 
nowes- A Stamped-Steel Ceiling o¢ pat. 
terns selected with good taste, properly applied and 
decorated, will be durable and be sure to please. See 
that it is considered when you build or remodel. 
Send a diagram with measures and some descri 
tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
the work complete can then sent you. Especial 
attention given to church and residence work. 
Henry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York. 
Branch Office, 74 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin 
clean and not hurt it. 


is to wash it 
Pure 
This is 


why we want pure soap; 


soap does that. 


and when we say pure, we 
mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 
You 


trust a soap that has«o 


There are a thou- 


one is enough. can 


biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 


B. & B. 


Reduced prices 


on choice, seasonable Dry Goods, making 
this most sweeping, determined shelf-empty- 
ing ever any July yet. 

Cut into.prices with a vengeance—all odd 
lots and surplus lines in every department, 

Odd lots fine Dollar Foulard Silks, 50c. 

5oc. and 6o0c. Foulards, 35¢. 

Broken lines of choice Dollar Dress Goods, 
50c. 

50c. to 75c. Dress Goods, 35¢.—and lots 
of other Silks and Dress Goods at like 
sacrifice, 

Wash Goods business this season surpass- 
ing by far all records, Clearance of odd lots 
at most vigorous prices ever heard of. 

Lots fine, handsome 25c. Dress Cottons, 











| 124%c.—and other large lots, 5¢., 7%4C., 


10¢c.—which means half-price and less. 

Shelf-emptying Anderson’s finest Imported 
40c. Madras, 25c. 

Suits, Shirt Waists, Skirts, and kindred 
goods in wanted summer fashions, get it as 
to price in a way you’ll find of exceptional 
ge importance, a 

Write about what you want, and test 
the force of this extraordinary opportunity. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








DO NOT STAMMER | 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others 
You can be cured. Can refer to ‘Lhe Sunday School 
Times. Send for descriptive book. E.'S. Johnston, 
President and Founder, Philadelphia Institute tor 


[17th YEAR. | Stammerers, 033 S ring Garden 


Street, Philadeip! ‘a 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John |. Blair Foundation. Pifty-third Year. 

Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. 
New buildings. Campus 4o acres. Liberal endow- 
ment justifies moderate rates. For catalogue, address 


John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Blairstown, N. J. 
PENMANSHIP, 


nh OOK-KEEPING etc., taught by mail 


orin person. ‘Telegraphy also en mee 
ally. Positions obtained for all graduates of 
commercial course. CATALOGUE FREE. 

EASTMAN, Box 745,Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


If You Read the Catalogue of 








STENOGRAPHY, 




















he says, ‘‘ | am feeling very much better, thanks 
to you and Postum. I sleep better, eat better, 
and, in fact, my dear, am quite an improve- 
ment on the old husband."’ Alice L. Gilson, 
805 Park Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
22 years, have never failed once. One investor 
writes to us: “‘ Since 1892 I hawe been carefully 
selecting some of your choice Joans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE _BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT Co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 


Hugh Mac Rae 


& Co., Bankers. ferred Stocks of Cot- | 


ton Mills in the 


Investment South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 


Securities 
terest returns. 


Wilmington, N. C.| invite correspondence 





Wilmington, Delaware, you 
Goldey College, will desire to attend this cele- 
brated Business and Shorthand School—452 students 
the past year from nine States. Write for (free) cata- 
logue, and you will thank us for making the request 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
Brook Railroad. “63d year. Co-educat onal. 
Healthful location. ome comforts. 17 experienced 
teachers. Catalogne free ; 
THOMAS O’HAN LON, D.D., LL.D., President 


| RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
| yloma and degree. Catalogue free. rite Prof. 
= Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 








